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Shorthand  On  the  Air 


'‘Possibilities  of  Radio  in  Business  Education,”  by  Mary  G.  Phillips 
and  Helen  M.  Johnston  in  the  September  B.E.W.,  was  the  first  article 
in  a  series  by  members  of  Chairman  Helen  M.  Johnston’s  committee 
for  Business  Education  of  the  Association  for  Education  by  Radio. 
In  this  issue,  Dr.  Theodore  Yerian,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  writes  of  his 
successful  shorthand  broadcasts. 


OR.  THEO.  YERIAN 

This  is  KOAC,  your  state-owned  station, 
bringing  you  another  program  of  'The 
School  of  the  Air.’  In  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Secretarial  Science  at  Oregon 
^State  College,  KOAC  presents  the  Radio  Short¬ 
hand  Contest  hour  which  is  designed  to  increase 
skill  and  accuracy  of  shorthand  students  and 
in-service  workers.  Let’s  pick  up  that  pen  or 
pencil  and  get  into  position  to  go  to  work. 
And  here  is  Dr.  Yerian.” 

.  'These  familiar  words  are  sent  out  every 
Wednesday  evening  from  7  to  7:30  by  KOAC, 
the  5,000-watt  station  located  on  the  campus 
of  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis.  The 
"School  of  the  Air”  programs,  co-ordinated  by 
James  Morris,  are  winning  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  circle  of  listeners.  Allen  Miller,  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  "Chicago  Round  Table  of  the 
Air,”  is  program  director. 

The  above  information  introduces  the  main 
theme  of  this  article — radio  and  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  (in  our  college  we  call  it  stenog¬ 
raphy)  and  secretarial  training.  The  latter, 
of  course,  includes  the  former,  but  it  is  true 
that  stenography  implies  a  specific  skill. 

Though  there  are  numerous  possibilities  in  the 
picture,  this  article  is  limited  to  a  description 
of  the  "Radio  Shorthand  Contest”  broadcast 
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each  week  during  the  school  year  to  Oregon 
high  school  students  and  other  interested 
listeners.  Students  are  registered  by  high  school 
officials  with  the  radio  station,  which  in  turn 
passes  such  information  on  to  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Science. 

The  broadcast  is  the  co-operative  venture  of 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Science  and  Phi 
Chi  Theta,  national  honorary  scKiety  for  women 
in  commerce.  Since  programs  of  this  type 
are  more  effective  when  many  students  par¬ 
ticipate,  liberal  use  is  made  of  student  help. 
Besides  providing  desirable  traiiiing  for  the 
young  people  taking  part,  their  presence  pro¬ 
vides  an  audience  "pulling  power”  that  assures 
the  success  of  the  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  broadcasts 
and  see  how  it  is  conducted.  It  is  6:50 
when  we  see  three  young  women  (usually  col¬ 
lege  seniors  and  juniors)  and  the  department 
head  enter  the  studio  and  prepare  for  the  broad¬ 
cast.  The  dictation  stand  and  microphone  are 
placed  in  position  facing  the  control  room 
and  any  last-minute  instructions  or  suggestions 
are  exchanged.  Each  person  holds  the  script 
(previously  studied — a  must)  which  she  is  to 
read.  It  is  now  6:59V2- 

The  department  head  stands  (dictation  is 
better  when  standing)  at  the  mike,  waiting  for 
the  "On  the  Air”  signal.  There  it  is — 
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Good  evening,  everyone.  Here's  that  diaation 
trew  of  yours  again.  We’re  anxious  to  put  you 
through  your  paces  and  find  out  whether  you  have 
improved  since  last  week.  (A  different  opening 
statement  is  used  at  each  broadcast.)  But  before 
we  put  you  to  work,  let’s  pick  up  where  we  left 
off  last  week  with  the  discussion  concerning  the 
development  of  your  personalities.  Do  you  •  have 
an  answer  for  the  question  asked  you  last  Wednes¬ 
day?  Let’s  repeat  it — "Does  an  attractive  person¬ 
ality  depend  on  the  possession  of  a  certain  type 
of  physique,  color  of  hair,  shape  of  head,  or  any¬ 
thing  else?”  Listen  to  this  answer  and  see  how  it 
agrees  with  yours.  I  am  reading  from  Roy  New¬ 
ton’s  book  entitled.  How  to  Improve  Your  Per- 
sonality. 

An  appealing  personality  does  not  depend  on 
possession  of  any  one  particular  physique,  hair 
color,  etc.  Most  short  men  want  to  be  six  feet 
tall.  Somehow  we  have  come  to  think  of  attractiveness 
in  a  man  as  associated  with  tallness,  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  narrow  hips,  and  well-groomed  hair.  Movies 
and  fiction  have  idolized  and  idealized  the  muscular 
boys.  Illustrations  of  men’s  styles  picture  men  who 
appear  to  be  well  over  six  feet  tall.  So  prevalent 
is  this  association  of  tallness  with  attractiveness 
that  commercial  firms  are  cashing  in  on  it.  In  one 
issue  of  Esquire  magazine,  there  were  five  differ¬ 
ent  advertisements  of  firms  that  featured  built-up 
shoes  to  "add  inches  to  your  height.” 

Over  against  this  current  worship  of  tallness  we 
must  place  the  undeniable  fact  that  some  of  the 
world’s  most  attractive  masculine  personalities  are 
men  shorter  than  the  average.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  history’s  most  outstanding  characters  have 
been  little  men. 

A  few  more  paragraphs  are  read  from  Mr. 
Newton’s  book  and  then  the  department  head 
says: 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Newton’s  comments? 
Personally,  I  am  very  much  in  agreement.  Next 
week,  let’s  talk  about  the  way  you  dress  and  its 
influence  on  your  personality.  Now  here  is  your 
P*h  Miss  Florence  "G)nstructive  Criticism”  Sims, 
to  tell  you  about  last  week’s  papers.  .  .  . 

Each  week,  one  of  the  young  women  pre¬ 
pares  constructive  criticisms  of  the  transcripts 
received  after  the  previous  broadcast.  This 
is  the  opportunity  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  explain  tips  for  the  correct  hyphena¬ 
tion  of  words,  emphasize  neatness,  attention  to 
details,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  are 
important  in  the  training  of  the  shorthand 
students. 

Following  these  comments,  the  first  5-min¬ 
ute  take  is  given — usually  the  60- word.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  more  difficult  and  unusual  words 
are  previewed  for  each  take,  which  seems  the 
fair  thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  present  dif- 
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Editorial  Note:  Other  successful  shorthand 
programs  have  been  given  over  the  radio.  On«i 
of  the  first  was  introduced  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Black- 
stone  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
when  he  was  at  Iowa  State  University.  Another 
program  was  given  in  1935  over  station  WNYQ 
the  municipally  owned  station  of  New  York 
City.  This  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Air  program  of  that  station  for  sev-j 
eral  weeks.  Clyde  Blanchard  was  master  of' 
ceremonies  for  the  personal  use  course  in  short¬ 
hand.  This  course  was  followed  by  a  brush-up 
dictation  course  by  Jerome  Zauderer  of  the  fa- 
mous  Central  High  School  of  New  York  City, 
under  the  direction  of  its  principal,  Alexander  S, 
Massel. 


ficulties  of  radio  reception  plus  the  inac¬ 
curacies  of  dictators. 

For  instance,  if  you  had  both  the  names 
"Marguerite”  and  "Margaret”  in  the  dictation, 
it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  fact  should 
be  brought  to  the  listener’s  attention  before 
dictation  begins.  Special  care  is  given  to  word) 
endings  so  that  the  listener  will  know  that  the 
word  was  "lacing”  and  not  "lacings.” 

After  the  two  5 -minute  takes  (not  always] 
the  60  and  80),  there  is  a  short  relaxatioi 
period.  Suggestions  are  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  on  the  best  ways  to  relai 
during  even  a  short  rest  period.  A  minute  and 
a  half  or  two  minutes  of  music,  intended 
reduce  tenseness,  is  provided  by  the  radio  con¬ 
trol  room.  Following  the  short  rest  period, 
the  remaining  two  takes  are  read.  The  end 
of  the  broadcast  half  hour  usually  is  close  at 
hand  and  there  is  only  time  for  a  very  short 
"so-long-until-next-time”  statement. 

We  have  discussed  only  the  more  glamorous 
end  of  the  Radio  Shorthand  Contest.  The 
reader  may  want  to  see  the  whole  picture 
What  about  the  prepar:ation  of  broadcast 
materials,  the  grading  of  papers,  record  keep¬ 
ing,  station  scheduling,  and  awards.^  These 
are  the  "behind  the  scenes”  activities  that 
must  be  carried  on  just  as  efficiently  and  care 
fully  as  any  other  phase  of  the  project.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  this  informa¬ 
tion  directly  to  those  interested. 

There  is  a  future  for  business  training  ia 
the  field  of  radio  education.  Much  useful 
and  attractive  information  can  be  given,  ar^ 
radio  presentation  of  record  keeping,  filing,  per 
sonality  development,  business  law,  typing*  are 
numerous  other  subject  fields  can  be  more  el 
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fectivcly  absorbed.  It  is  said  that  broadcasting 
must  serve  the  public  welfare.  Doesn’t  this 
statement  present  a  fine  opportunity  for  busi¬ 
ness  training,  as  well  as  issue  a  challenge? 
Why  couldn’t  some  textbook  publisher  be  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  a  program  featuring  the 
need  for  general  business  information?  After 
all,  Mr.  Anthony  has  quite  a  following. 
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And  then  there  are  the  possibilities  of  us¬ 
ing  television  for  the  dissemination  of  busi¬ 
ness  training.  But  let’s  do  first  things  first. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  we  can 
say  that  we  have  begun.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  this  article  are  urged  to  make  known 
your  ideas  on  the  effective  use  of  radio  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 
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IF  you  can  just  get  across  the  ’’idea”  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
school,  you  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
Visual  education  again  comes  to  the  rescue  in 
making  bookkeeping  better  understood  and  prac¬ 
tical  rather  than  just  another  book-learning 
subject. 

Set  up  a  small  fruit  stand  on  your  desk. 
You  can  add  to  the  interest  of  this  project 
by  adding  a  few  jokes.  For  instance,  when 
you  are  arranging  the  fruit,  you  might  say, 
"I  got  up  bright  and  early  this  morning  to 
get  this  fruit  ready.  I  know  it  was  early,  but 
I  don’t  know  how  bright  I  was.”  Or — "I 
didn’t  have  time  to  wash  this  fruit  but  they 
say  you  eat  over  a  peck  of  dirt  in  a  lifetime 
anyway.” 

Pass  around  a  few  nickels  or  dimes  to  the 
class  members  so  that  you  will  actually  be  able 
to  sell  to  them;  then  set  up  your  balance  sheet 
by  counting  cash  and  fruit  on  hand  and  by 
writing  on  the  blackboard. 


Explain,  as  you  begin  to  eat  an  apple,  that 
you  drew  this  out  of  the  stock  of  fruit  and  that 
this  demonstrates  "drawing”  account.  This 
usually  produces  a  great  deal  of  merriment 
from  the  class. 

Illustrate,*  as  you  go  along,  the  changes  in 
fruit,  cash,  and  proprietorship  by  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard. 

This  project  can  be  enlarged  upon  and  it 
can  be  used  to  teach  beginning  and  ending 
merchandise  inventory.  You’ll  find  it  well 
worth-while ! 

- 4, - 

Small  Business  Course  at  Syracuse 

A  SHORT  intensive  course,  "Organization  and 
Operation  of  a  Small  Business,”  is  being  given 
this  year  by  the  Syracuse  University  extension 
school  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce.  Dr.  O.  Richard  Wes- 
sels,  associate  professor  of  business  education 
and  secretarial  science  at  the  University,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fifteen-week  program. 


thit  If  the  class  does  not  take  the  initiative  and 
ca^^  come  to  buy,  you  will  have  to  keep  the  idea 
The  moving  along  by,  "I  hope  I  have  many  custom- 
Drma-  ers  today,”  or,  in  the  case  of  rental  expense, 
"Here  comes  Bob  Smith  (pupil)  to  collect 
ig  ii  the  rent  money  on  this  fruit  stand.” 
iscfd  After  you  have  made  two  or  three  sales, 
,  ad  go  to  Mr.  Bookcase  (you  placed  some  fruit 
;,  p«  there  before  class  began)  and  buy  some  ad- 
r,  an  ditional  fruit  on  account.  Later  you  can  pay 
re  cl  this  debt. 


The  course  consists  of  panel  discussions  in 
which  outstanding  Syracuse  businessmen  supply 
practical  information  based  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Each  week  a  single  aspect  of  the  small 
business  is  considered.  For  example,  a  panel 
of  bankers  discuss  "Financing  Your  Own  Busi¬ 
ness,”  and  real  estate  men  are  called  in  for 
information  on  "Selecting  the  Right  Location.” 
Approximately  fifty  prominent  business  leaders 
are  contributing  their  time  to  help  veterans  and 
others  to  understand  the  problems  of  business 
organization. 
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MARY  O’NEAL 
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This  is  the  simple  story  of  what  the  Com¬ 
merce  Club  of  a  small  high  school  did  be¬ 
cause  it  was  wide-awake,  co-operative,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  worth-while  achievements. 

Our  high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  sev¬ 
enty  students  and  is  located  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity.  Our  club,  the  FEA,  (Future  Em¬ 
ployees  of  America)  is  composed  of  forty  ac¬ 
tive  members.  Club  meetings  are  held  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month  and  dues  are  10 
cents  a  month.  The  meetings  consist  of  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  according  to  parliamentary 
rule,  plays,  contests,  quiz  programs — all  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  social  period. 

Last  March,  it  was  suggested  by  the  president 
of  the  Club  that  the  April  meeting  be  a  pot- 
luck  supper  with  entertainment  for  the  parents. 
The  idea  grew  and  finally  developed  with  a 
commercial  contest  as  the  entertainment  for 
the  evening.  This  contest  was  carried  on  for 
six  weeks  in  a  class,  with  the  finals  held  on  the 
night  of  the  regular  April  club  meeting. 

All  commercial  students,  whether  members 
of  the  club  or  not,  received  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  general 
business,  and  beginning  and  advanced  type¬ 
writing.  The  certificates  in  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  and  general  business  were  earned  by 
daily  grades  based  on  a  60-point  system.  A 
straight  A  student  could  earn  60  points,  but 
certificates  were  awarded  to  those  earning  45 
or  above. 

Certificates  in  typewriting  were  awarded  to 
students  achieving  a  net  speed  of  35  words 
a  minute  on  a  10-minute  writing  in  begin¬ 


ning  typewriting,  and  a  net  speed  of  45  words 
a  minute  on  a  10-minute  writing  in  advanced 
typewriting.  Anyone  receiving  a  certificate  was 
entitled  to  enter  the  final  contest. 

Committes  were  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  food,  tables,  and  displays  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  various  classes.  Honor  rolls  were  made 
of  the  students  who  had  received  proficiency 
certificates  in  each  class. 

Finals  of  the  contest  took  place  after  the 
supper  hour.  The  winner  of  each  contest  was 
awarded  an  especially-designed  commercial  let¬ 
ter.  This  was  a  6-inch  royal  blue  and  white 
chenille  letter  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  open  book, 
with  a  white  quill  pen  and  the  white  letters, 
FEA,  slanted  across  the  blue  book. 

Much  interest  'was  shown  by  all  partici¬ 
pating  students.  Parents  were  quite  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  being  permitted  to  see  their  children 
at  work,  as  well  as  being  able  to  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  into  what  the  commercial  department  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Most  pleasing  of  all  comments  was  the  one 
made  by  our  superintendent,  E.  B.  Jones,  who 
told  us  that  we  had  really  put  the  commercial 
department  in  the  limelight  by  our  perform¬ 
ance  that  evening. 

In  our  school,  it  is  as  much  an  honor  to 
wear  an  FEA  letter  as  it  is  to  wear  a  school 
letter.  Our  motto  is:  "Let’s  make  our  com¬ 
merce  department  the  most  outstanding  de¬ 
partment  in  our  school." 

The  FEA  has  adopted  this  contest  as  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  and  hopes  to  award  certificates  and 
letters  each  year.  Students  feel  that  these  cer¬ 
tificates  are  written  proof  of  their  ability, 
which  they  can  pre.sent  to  future  employers! 


NEA  Present?  New  Doeumenlary  Film 

Teachers,  would  you  like  to  see  a  movie  about  you  and  your  work.^  Then  address  book¬ 
ing  requests  to  your  state  education  association  and  receive  Assignment:  Tomorrow,  the  new 
25-minute,  16  mm,  black  and  white  documentary  film  produced  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  free  of  cost. 

Teaching  is  an  exciting  job  and  second  to  no  other  in  importance.  Assignment:  Tomorrow 
brings  this  home  in  forceful  and  touching  manner  and  will  make  you  prouder  than  ever 
of  your  job.  It  will  also  encourage  capable  young  people  to  consider  teaching  as  a  career, 
and  will  impress  laymen  with  the  significance  of  education  in  our  nation’s  life. 

This  film  has  been  produced  by  the  National  Education  Association  as  a  service.  In  case 
your  state  association  is  unable  to  take  care  of  your  request,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
National  Association. 
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CHANGING  A  RIBBON 


ELEANOR  SKIMIN 

Typists  in  war  production  jobs  had  to 
produce  tremendous  amounts  of  typed 
material.  In  order  to  produce  the  work  in 
quantities  and  on  time,  they  had  to  conserve 
their  typewriters;  this  included  changing  rib¬ 
bons,  cleaning,  oiling,  and  altogether  taking 
proper  care  of  their  machines.  They  soon  found 
out  that  well-cared  for  machines  more  than  pay 
for  the  time  spent  on  them. 

Improper  ribbon  threading  was  responsible 
for  40  per  cent  of  all  the  typewriter  repair 
calls.  Improper  threading  will  lock  the  mech¬ 
anism  and  throw  it  out  of  gear;  in  other  words, 
the  ribbon  is  the  machine’s  "gear  shift.”  Be¬ 
cause  ribbon  difhculties  were  the  source  of  so 
much  trouble,  it  became  necessary  to  devise 
some  corrective  training. 

These  war  production  typists  had  to  know 
"the  tricks  of  the  trade,”  such  as  inserting  car¬ 
bon  packs  of  as  many  as  15  or  18  copies  and 
removing  carbon  sheets  from  these  packs;  mak¬ 
ing  corrections,  because  even  the  best  typists 
make  mistakes;  erasing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  having  a  number  of  carbons;  insert¬ 
ing  a  missing  letter  in  a  word;  back  feed¬ 
ing;  chain  feeding;  typing  on  narrow  labels; 
feeding  small  cards;  drawing  lines;  setting  up 
tabulations;  and  writing  voluminous  reports 
consisting  of  numbers. 

Since  many  of  the  typists  did  not  possess 
skill  in  many  of  the  operations  mentioned, 
instruction,  was  necessary.  An  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  of  teaching  is  based  on  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  "when  the  learner  has  not  learned, 
the  in.structor  has  not  taught.”  The  plan  is 
called  Job  Instruction,  which  means  analyzing 
a  job  and  making  a  job  breakdown.  It  was 
discovered  that  it  is  very  important  for  a  teach¬ 
er  to  have  a  sheet  of  specifications  or  a  plan 


to  follow  in  his  teaching.  Architects  prepare 
a  complete  set  of  plans  including  detailed 
specifications  before  they  begin  to  build;  aircraft 
engineers  work  for  many  months  in  planning 
and  designing  a  new  airplane.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  a  plan  is  important  when  dealiiig 
with  inanimate  material  that  can  be  shaped 
and  fabricated  for  whatever  use  the  designer 
or  builder  wishes  to  make  of  it,  we  realize  that 
it  is  even  more  necessary  to  develop  plans  and 
specifications  when  dealing  with  the  human 
mind  that  cannot  be  so  easily  shaped  and 
molded  or  directed  into  a  particular  pattern. 
Thus,  instruction  in  how  to  operate  a  type¬ 
writer  more  skillfully  was  more  fruitful  when 
it  was  given  according  to  the  following  four- 
step  plan; 

1.  Preparing  the  learner.  (Putting  him  at 
ease  and  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.) 

2.  Presenting  the  operation  by  telling,  illus¬ 
trating,  and  demonstrating  one  step  at  a  time, 
stressing  each  key  point  before  going  on  to  the 
next. 

3.  Having  the  learner  do  the  job. 

4.  Evaluating  the  performance  by  testing  or 
some  other  kind  of  follow-up. 

The  lesson  or  job  breakdown  lists  what 
the  learner  must  Do  under  "steps”  and  what 
he  must  Know  under  "key  points,”  the  What 
and  the  Hotv.  A  highly  important  point  is 
the  sharp  distinction  between  the  things  the 
learner  must  know  and  those  that  are  only 
desirable  for  him  to  know.  We  made  sure 
that  every  bit  of  information  was  given  in  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  and  that  no. more  was  given  than 
could  be  absorbed  at  one  time.  Great  care 
was  exercised  not. to  confuse  the  learner.  The 
instructor  always  performed  the  job  before 
making  the  job  breakdown. 

Efficiency  in  doing  the  job  means  increased 
production  by  eliminating  waste  motions.  All 
operations  were  checked  to  ascertain  the  essen- 
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tial  and  non-essential  ones.  Such  analyses  re¬ 
veal  what  the  learner  must  do  and  what  de¬ 
mands  will  be  made  upon  him  mentally  and 


methoc  adhering  to  the  four-step  pattern  of  in¬ 
struction. 

This  job  analysis  procedure  is  a  sure  method 


physically.  After  methods  and  procedures  were  of  determining  all  steps  that  make  up  a  job,  *  tl 


carefully  checked,  a  method  of  instruction  was 
established  and  all  workers  were  taught  by  this 


what  must  be  taught  about  each  step,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  steps  should  be  arranged 


JOB  BREAKDOWN  FOR 

CHANCING  THE  RIBBON  ON  AN  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER 


Steps  (What  the  learner  must  do) 

1.  Before  removing  old  ribbon,  study  carefully 
winding  of  ribbon  on  spools. 


2.  Engage  shift  lock  key. 


3.  Before  removing  old  ribbon,  study  threading 
of  ribbon  through  ribbon  guide. 


4.  Remove  old  ribbon. 


5.  Attach  new  ribbon. 


Key  Points  (How  the  operation  is  performed) 

Use  reverse  ribbon  crank  on  right  side  of  machine. 
Roll  ribbon  back  and  forth  on  spools,  noting  direc¬ 
tion  of  flow  on  and  off  each  spool.  Note:  Ribbon 
flows  off  and  onto  side  of  spool  closest  to  you. 
(Front.) 


6.  Place  both  spools  in  ribbon  cups  and  thread 
new  ribbon  through  guides  on  cups. 


7.  Thread  ribbon  through  center  ribbon  guide. 


Setting  ribbon  indicator  on  "red”  brings  ribbon 
guide  into  clearer  view.  Note:  By  pressing  B  and 
Y  keys  into  V-shaped  guide,  ribbon  guide  can  be 
further  raised.  Set  card  guides  against  cylinder. 


Note  how  ribbon  is  wound  on  outside  and  through 
guides  on  spool  cup  and  center  riblxm  guide. 


Wind  ribbon  on  right  spool.  (Use  ribbon  reverx 
crank  on  right  side  of  machine.)  Lift  up  left  spool, 
and  unfasten  hook  at  end  of  ribbon  from  cento 
of  empty  spool.  Place  left  spool  on  table  in  same 
relative  position  as  when  in  machine.  Pull  knob 
on  outside  of  ribbon  cup  toward  you  (forward) 
and  remove  ribbon  guides  on  cup.  Lift  up  rigb* 
spool  and  place  on  table  in  same  relative  position 
as  when  in  machine.  Discard  old  right  spool.  (If 
new  ribbon  is  on  a  non-metallic  spool,  do  not  dis- , 
card  old  metallic  spool,  but  wind  the  ribbon  from 
the  non-metallic  spool  onto  the  old  spool.  The  non- 
metallic  spool  will  not  reverse  smoothly.  Never  dis¬ 
card  the  original  metallic  spool,  but  store  for 
emergency  use.) 


Place  spool  containing  new  ribbon  on  desk  in  po-j 
sition  of  old  one  just  removed.  Attach  hook  on  end! 
of  new  ribbon  to  center  bar  of  empty  spool.  Roll 
sufficient  ribbon  on  empty  spool  to  cover  reversing 
eyelet. 


Place  ribbon  in‘  cups  so  spools  will  drop  into 
position.  Pull  knob  on  ribbon  cups  toward  you, 
threading  ribbon  in  front  of  guide  and  through  slot 


Loosen  ribbon.  Pick  up  ribbon  between  first  and 
second  fingers  of  both  hands  and  insert  between 
scale  and  ribbon  guide.  Then,  with  the  right  hand, 
loop  the  ribbon  and  insert  it  into  the  right  hand 
side  of  ribbon  guide.  With  the  left ‘hand,  loop 
the  ribbon  through  left  side  of  ribbon  guide. 


8.  Release  shift  lock  and  B  and  Y  keys.  Re¬ 
turn  ribbon  indicator  to  the  "black”  position. 


9.  Check  installation  for:  (a)  Freedom  of  and 
steady  flow  of  ribbon  motion,  fb)  Positiveness  of 
reverse  of  each  spool,  and  (c)  Correctness  of  thread¬ 
ing  through  ribbon  guides. 


By  using  ribbon  reverse  crank,  turning  ribbon  firslj  le 
on  one  spool  and  then  on  other  to  check  cot-j 
rect  flow.  Insert  paper  and  type  to  check  tlireadir 
through  guides. 
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for  instructing.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  an  instructor  can  be  positive  that  he  has 
covered  all  the  operations  and  has  taught  every¬ 
thing  necessary  about  each  operation  so  that 
the  learner  will  be  able  to  do  it  completely 
and  successfully. 

Suppose  the  instructor  wishes  to  teach  a 
group  how  to  change  a  ribbon  on  an  Under¬ 
wood  typewriter.  Before  he  begins,  he  should 
change  a  ribbon  in  the  most  efficient  way  he 
knows,  breaking  down  the  operations  into 
steps  and  key  points  on  a  job  breakdown  sheet. 
He  should  then  check  to  see  if  he  has  omitted 
any  important  item.  Only  after  such  prepara¬ 
tion  will  the  instructor  be  ready  to  begin  to 
teach. 

The  job  breakdown  (page  238)  on  changing 
a  ribbon  on  an  Underwood  typewriter  will  be 
helpful  to  any  teacher  of  typewriting.  Any 
teacher  can  make  his  own  breakdowns,  once 
he  gets  the  pattern  of  doing  the  job  and  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  analysis,  listing  the  steps  and 
key  points  in  a  job  breakdown. 

-  Changing  a  ribbon  on  other  makes  of  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  made  with  this  breakdown,  with 
the  following  explanations: 

1.  Winding  of  ribbon  onto  right  or  left 
spool  is  done  by  using  ribbon  release  key  on 
left  side  of  machine  (just  above  back  space 
key)  and  winding  spool  with  fingers  or  pencil. 

2.  On  Royals  and  L  C  Smiths,  the  ribbon 
goes  through  a  slot  in  the  cup.  (There  is  no 
post  and  slot  outside  cup.) 

3.  Method  of  attaching  ribbon  to  empty 
spool — simply  hold  ribbon  down  very  firmly 
and  pull  ifntil  little  arrowhead  projection  on 
center  of  spool  has  been  forced  through  ribbon. 

4.  Method  of  threading  ribbon  through  rib¬ 
bon  guide  may  differ  slightly. 
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Supervisors  of  typists  know  only  too  well 
that  every  job  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
right.  There  is  a  "best  way”  for  perform¬ 
ing  every  job.  The  worker  has  a  right  to  be 
trained  in  the  "how”  and  "why”  of  doing  a 
job  to  be  done  that  way.  Thus,  teachers  and 
supervisors  have  a  definite  responsibility  for 
making  certain  that  all  typists  do  the  job  in 
the  one  "best  way.”  That  responsibility  in¬ 
volves  job  analysis  for  training  purposes. 

To  make  breakdowns  for  all  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  a  huge  task;  we  are  therefore 
explaining  the  plan  so  that  teachers  can  adapt 
it  to  any  other  teaching  problem. 


N.B.E.  Quarterly  Theuie 
Announced 

The  winter  issue  of  the  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly,  official  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  will  be  centered 
around  the  topic,  "Office  Practice,”  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  issue  editor.  Dr.  Russell 

S.  Burkhart,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana. 

The  Quarterly  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  business  teachers  for  it  will  present  the  latest 
procedures  in  office  practice  and  will  contain  val¬ 
uable  information  for  teachers  in  small  and  large 
schools,  and  for  those  in  public,  private,  and 
teacher-training  institutions.  The  articles  will 
include:  “The  Need  for  Office  Practice,” 
"Present  Status  of  Office  Practice,”  "Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Office  Practice  Courses,”  "Materials  and 
Equipment  for  Office  Practice  Courses,”  "Office 
Practice  in  the  Small  High  School,”  "Office  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Private  Business  School,”  and  "Teacher 
Training  for  Office  Practice  Courses.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  issue  will  be  in  the  mail 
to  members  early  in  January.  Members  who 
have  not  sent  in  their  dues  of  one  dollar  for  the 
current  year  can  insure  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
fine  Quarterly  by  sending  their  dues  to  the  De¬ 
partment’s  treasurer,  Harold  D.  Fasnacht, 
Colorado  Woman’s  College,  Denver  7. 


Commercial  Department  Goes 
Journalistic 

Albany  (Missouri)  Public  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  publishes  a  two-page,  biweekly 
newspaper  entitled  the  "Amanuensis.” 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Kariker,  commercial  instructor,  and  club  sponsor 
this  small  but  bright  publication  is  compounded 
of  news  from  various  Commercial  Department 
classes,  and  facts,  short  articles,  and  cartoons  of 
interest  taken  from  business  education  magazines. 

The  "Amanuensis”  appears  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  and  is  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  everyone  as  a  special  dividend  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  school  newspaper.  A  charge 
of  one  cent  is  made  for  each  copy  to  cover  the 
cost  of  stencils,  paper,  and  ink, 

Mrs.  Kariker  says,  "Since  the  club  is  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  this  activity,  I  should  like  to 
pass  it  on  to  other  commercial  teachers  and 
commercial  club  sponsors.  Of  course,  it  involves 
extra  work,  but  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
derived  is  well  worth  all  the  effort  required.” 


If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no 
one  can  take  it  from  him. — Franklin 
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^^lian^e  IS  GOOD  FOR  THE  SOUL 

.  PERLE  MARIE  PARVIS 


IF  you  want  to  avoid  a  teaching  rut,  change 
your  surroundings  entirely. 

Gimmercial  teachers  should  have  office  ex¬ 
perience,  and  as  varied  as  possible — that’s  well 
and  good!  But  public  school  teachers' would 
do  themselves  a  fine  turn  (and  their  students 
would  benefit)  if  they  would  switch  over  to 
private-school  teaching  for  one  year. 

I  believe  (I’m  going  to  be  criticized  for 
this  statement  and  I  hope  it  brings 
letters)  that  too  many  teachers  grow 
content  with  themselves  and  their 
jobs;  that  they  don’t  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities  in  the  class¬ 
room.  That’s  one  reason  they  have 
time  to  "gripe”  about  petty  matters. 

In  a  private  school,  teachers  have 
to  produce.  If  they  don’t,  the  school 
will  soon  be  without  students.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  change  from  taking 
students  through  a  full  semester  or 
year  of  work  to  having  new  classes  every  three 
months— all  at  different  levels  or  varying 
speeds— is  stimulating  and  it  keeps  a  teacher 
very  much  on  her  toes. 

Minutes  count  in  the  private  school.  For 
example,  there  is  no  settling  down  to  wait  for 
the  bell  before  beginning  classes.  Almost  as 
soon  as  one  class  is  finished,  another  is  in, 
eager  to  start.  I  am  frequently  amazed  at  how 
time  flies. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  the  freedom  at¬ 
tached  to  teaching  in  a  private  school,  too. 
Some  of  my  acquaintances  would  be  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  restrictions.  There  are  no  poli¬ 
tics  of  any  kind  in  the  private  school.  There 
are  no  influential  parents  whose  children  must 
have  consideration.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
teachers’  meetings.  There  is  an  utter  lack  of 
fear  on  the  score  that  something  said  or  done 
may  bring  down  the  wrath  of  a  patron.  There 
are  no  funds  to  raise,  no  campaigns  to  spon¬ 
sor,  no  homerooms  with  attendant  clerical  work, 
no  detailed  reports  of  various  kinds. 

My  good  fortune  in  choice  of  schools  is 
beyond  my  praise.  I  am  5,000  miles  away 
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from  my  own  high  school  and  my  beloved 
winters.  I’m  in  the  semi-tropical  climate  of 
Hawaii,  "The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.”  It’s  a 
beautiful  spot  in  which  to  "vacation”  for  a 
year. 

My  classes  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Orientals,  and  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  this 
experience.  I  find  them  most  responsive,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  entirely  likable. 

Everyone  here  is  extremely 
friendly.  My  social  life  has  been 
an  active  one  since  the  day  I  docked. 
In  this  particular  spot — Honolulu 
— there  is  always  something  to  do, 
for  there  are  beaches,  beautiful 
drives,  parks,  and  concerts. 

And  whether  it  be  Honolulu  or 
some  other  distant  spot,  there  is 
a  decided  demand  for  teachers. 
This  is  a  time  when  a  teacher  can 
go  almost  any  place  she  chooses. 

If  you  consider  a  tip  from  me  worth  any¬ 
thing,  then  try  a  change — I’m  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  mine! 

- ^ - 

Typewriting  Contest 

International  Commercial  Schools  tenth  an¬ 
nual  contests  program  will  be  held  June  19, 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  C.  Maxwell,  contest  manager, 
Hinsdale  High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Events  w’ill  be  conducted  for  typewriting  only. 
The  program  of  the  championship  contests  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  classes  for  school  and  non¬ 
school  contestants:  school  events — novice,  ama¬ 
teur,  and  open;  nonschool  events — twenty  min¬ 
utes,  world’s  novice  champion,  thirty  minutes, 
world’s  amateur  champion;  sixty  minutes,  world’s 
professional  champion. 

For  further  information  address  Contest  Man¬ 
ager  W.  C.  Maxwell. 


Lao  tai  sun  says:  "Jap  War  Lord  who  loses 
face  some  day  lose  shirt  and  pants,  too.” 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Teachini'  Business  IVlacliiiies 

GLADYS  S.  HARTSEL 


C^^ALCULA'IING  machines  are  not  difhcult 
J  to  understand  if  the  student  has  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic;  therefore,  everyone 
taking  a  machine  course  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  business  arithmetic. 

Many  students  have  the  erroneous  idea  that 
they  can  learn  to  operate  a  calculating  ma¬ 
chine  in  one  or  two  easy  lessons.  In  fact, 
some  students  will  remonstrate,  "It  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  take  as  long  to  complete  the  course  as 
outlined  in  the  course  of  study,”  and  will  cite 
the  experiences  of  friends  who  learned  to  op- 
I  erate  a  machine  "on  the  job.”  However,  ele¬ 
mentary  research  would  disclose  that  these 
friends  are  only  able  to  perform  one  or  two 
operations  on  a  machine.  They  would  be  lost 
as  far  as  production  is  concerned  if  another 
line  of  work  were  put  in,  as  it  would  take 
hours  of  practice  before  they  would  be  able 
to  turn  out  a  standard  day’s  production. 

Then  there  is  the  student  who  maintains  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  know  anything  about  arith¬ 
metic  because  the  machine  will  do  the  work 
for  you.  However,  unless  you  know  a  few 
simple  principles  and  understand  the  terms 
used  in  business,  the  machine  will  be  unable  to 
do  the  work. 

One  can  learn  to  operate  a  calculating  ma¬ 
chine,  or  any  other  machine  used  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
‘  to  achieve  skill  in  shorthand,  but,  regardless 
of  the  simplicity  of  operation,  it  takes  time  to 
acquire  and  practice  is  essential.  Accuracy, 
of  course,  is  the  first  requirement  in  machine 
operation.  Mistakes  cannot  be  tolerated.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning  to 
check  results  obtained  on  their  machines.  This 
will  give  them  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  ability. 

A  business  school  student  learning  machine 
operation  should  have  the  same  aim  in  mind 
as  a  student  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand. 
He  is  acquiring  a  business  tool;  therefore,  his 
'  aim  should  be  extreme  accuracy  and  high  speed. 
A  businessman  buys  a  machine  because  he  wants 
quantity  production  and  accuracy.  If  an  opera¬ 
tor  cannot  produce  both,  the  machine  is  only 
an  added  expense. 


The  principles  of  operation  can  be  likened 
to  those  applicable  to  the  taking  of  dictation. 

A  student  cannot  take  dictation  until  he  has 
mastered  the  principles  of  writing  shorthand, 
nor  can  he  operate  a  machine  with  accuracy 
until  he  has  mastered  the  principles  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

I  .believe  that  eventually  calculating  machines 
will  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  now  teach  typewriting.  When  commercial 
education  was  in  its  infancy,  one  was  given 
a  typing  book,  shown  a  typewriter,  and  told 
to  make  a  copy  of  each  exercise  until  it  was 
perfect.  In  time,  educators  learned  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  results,  typing,  like  short¬ 
hand,  had  to  be  taught. 

To  get  results,  the  teacher  of  office  machin¬ 
ery  must  himself  be  an  efficient  operator,  must 
know  what  business  is  requiring  of  an  operator, 
and  must  have  a  sound  pedagogical  approach. 
Many  commercial  schools  require  that  those 
teaching  shorthand  must  have  had  one  year’s 
experience  in  a  business  office.  Perhaps  a  simi¬ 
lar  requirement  would  be  advisable  for  those 
teaching  business  machines.  It  takes  skill  to 
produce  skill. 

Need  of  Rhythmic  Motion 

A  question  that  often  arises  in  teaching  is 
whether  a  slow,  methodical  student  will  be 
able  to  master  a  machine.  Yes,  but,  as  in  any 
other  subject,  it  will  take  a  slow  student  longer 
to  complete  a  course;  and,  though  he  may  never 
acquire  the  speed  of  one  having  a  special  ap¬ 
titude  for  machine  work,  his  speed  can  be 
measurably  increased. 

In  order  to  acquire  speed  in  anything, 
whether  it  be  swimming,  shorthand,  or  machine 
calculation,  one  must  have  rhythmic  motion. 
To  increase  speed  in  typewriting  as  well  as 
in  the  operation  of  other  machines,  one  starts 
with  a  slow  drill  and  works  persistently  until 
speed  is  increased.  By  means  of  rhythm  drills, 
a  student  learns  to  work  with  no  lost  motion 
— he  will  work  the  problem,  write  the  answer, 
and  immediately  pass  on  to  the  next  problem. 
When  writing  the  answer,  the  student  should 
be  taught  to  see  the  number  as  a  whole  and 
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write  it  without  looking  back  at  the  dials  of  until  they  complete  the  exercise  in  the  required 
the  machine.  time.  If  the  student  makes  mistakes,  analyze 

Unless  a  student  is  compelled  to  move  on  the  errors,  drill  on  the  operation  that  bothers 
after  each  operation,  he  is  apt  to  work  every  him,  and  require  him  to  repeat  until  he  can 
problem  many  times.  This  becomes  a  useless  do  simple  operations  with  ease,  accuracy,  and 
habit  and  causes  him  to  doubt  his  ability.  The  speed.  Accuracy  and  speed  must  be  empha- 
student’s  rule  should  be:  sized  on  exercises  that  are  familiar. 

Know  what  is  wanted,  know  the  principle  After  skill  in  any  phase  has  been  achieved, 
for  working  that  j>articular  type  of  problem,  sufficient  problems  should  be  given  at  regular 
do  that  thing,  write  the  answer,  and  the  result  intervals  to  maintain  that  skill, 
will  invariably  be  right.  One  should  remember  that  work,  merely  for 

Speed,  however,  must  not  be  ignored  until  the  sake  of  work,  is  not  justifiable.  There 
a  few  days  before  graduation.  A  student  should  be  a  definite  purpose  in  the  minds  of 
should  be  taught  correct  habits  and  principles  both  teacher  and  learner.  That  purpose  is  to 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  should  be  trained  make  and  be  an  efficient  operator.  Blundering 
to  operate  as  quickly  as  possible.  Those  who  on  toward  occupational  efficiency  is  too  costly 
^re  slow  will  have  to  repeat  an  assignment  to  have  any  part  in  an  accounting  department. 

ECTA  Convention,  April  17  to  20,  at  Hotel  New  Yorker 

"Immediate  Teaching  Problems  in  Business  Education”  will  be  the  theme  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association’s  forty-ninth  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City,  on  April  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Frances 
D.  North,  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  of  the  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University,  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  18.  Six  outstanding  business  educators  will  take  the 
platform  immediately  following  Dr.  Eyster’s  address  for  a  panel.  Dr.  Dan  D.  Lessenberry 
is  chairman  of  this  panel,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  convention. 

Mrs.  North  has  prepared  an  unusually  fine  program  of  departmental  meetings  that  will 
take  up  all  of  Friday,  April  19.  Some  of  the  country’s  leading  business  educators  will 
preside  and  address  these  meetings,  and  will  also  "spark”  the  discussions  following  each 
address. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  18,  at  which  James  Gheen,  noted 
humorist,  will  be  speaker.  Dancing  is  to  follow,  with  an  excellent  orchestra  engaged  for 
the  evening. 

F.tederick  Brocklebank  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  chairman  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  reports  that  the  membership  to  date  is  far  ahead  of  last  year.  The  goal 
has  bee.'i  set  for  3,000  members  this  year. 

The  National  Business  Teachers  Association  and  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  are  again  combining  their  efforts  in  producing  the  American  Business  Education 
magazine  and  the  Third  Joint  Yearbook.  The  co-operative  attitude  shown  by  these  two 
associations  in  working  together  has  resulted  in  increased  service  to  the  membership  of  both 
organizations.  The  editor  of  the  Yearbook  is  Robert  Finch,  Supervisor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati.  The  editor  of  American  Business  Education  is  H.  G.  Enterline,  School 
of  Business,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

The  Private  Schools  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  are  planning  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  18,  at  10  o’clock,  preceding  the  opening  meeting  of  the  E.C.T.A.  Dr.  Jay  W. 
Miller  is  chairman  of  this  meeting.  A  good  program  with  outstanding  speakers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  private  school  luncheon  on  Thursday,  has  been  planned. 

All  chairmen  for  local  committees  have  been  appointed  and  are  under  the  leadership 
of  Saul  Wolpert,  of  New  York  City. 

The  New  Yorker  is  already  making  reservations  for  the  convention.  All  those  attend¬ 
ing  are  urged  to  "double  up”  for  room  assignments  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
hotel  room  shortage.  The  Pennsylvania  Hotel  and  the  Governor  Clinton,  both  nearby, 
are  also  available  for  rooms.  It  is  possible  to  go  from  these  hotels  to  the  New  Yorker 
without  being  out  of  doors  in  case  the  weather  is  bad.  Make  reservations  early  to  avoid 
.  disappointment  at  the  last  moment. 
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^renck  and  ^pani6k  ^kor*  tkand 


CAMILLE  C.  MARTEN 

OT  all  business  students  will  find  the 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  short¬ 
hand  a  salable  product.  But  if  a  student  has 
a  good  command  of  a  foreign  language,  would 
it  not  be  a  simple  matter  to  co-ordinate  this 
with  his  use  of  English  shorthand  as  an  added 
accomplishment  to  aid  in  selling  his  services.^ 

The  transition  from  English  Gregg  to  French 
or  Spanish  Gregg  is  not  hard.  A  seemingly 
difficult  accomplishment  can  be  interesting  fun 
for  both  instructor  and  students. 

Last  semester,  an  experimental  class  in  French 
shorthand  was  held  at  the  Newark  school  of 
The  Washington  School  for  Secretaries  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  first  problem  to  be  faced 
I  was  teaching  the  most  in  the  least  time,  since 
foreign  language  shorthands  are  not  included 
in  the  regular  curriculum.  After  rearranging 
schedules,  one  50-minute  period  a  day  was 
,  allotted  to  the  class. 

So  proud  were  the  students  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  French  shorthand  class  that  they 
organized  an  assembly  program  of  French  folk 
songs.  All  practice  was  done  after  school,  but 
their  enthusiasm  did  not  diminish,  and  those 
who  were  musically  inclined  planned  special 
harmony  arrangements  for  the  group.  Needless 
to  say,  the  presentation  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Although  no  conclusive  outcomes  have  been 
proven  as  yet  and  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  chiefly  with  French,  the  results  were 
very  successful.  The  following  course  of  study 
evolved. 

General  Prerequisites:  Working  knowledge 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  English  and  ability  to 
transcribe.  Students  should  have  at  least 
completed  shorthand  theory  and  be  transcrib¬ 
ing  in  English  to  be  considered. 

Reading,  writing,  and  speaking  knowledge 
of  foreign  language.  Students  should  have  at 
least  completed  two  years  of  a  high  school  for¬ 
eign  language  to  be  considered;  preferably 
three  years  of  high  school,  or  two  of  college. 

Objectives:  Ability  to  take  foreign  shorthand 


and  transcribe  accurately  at  a  commercially  ac¬ 
ceptable  speed. 

Translate  business  correspondence  into  good 
business  English. 

Class  Procedure — Weeks  I  and  II: 

Review  of  foreign  language  with  no  short¬ 
hand  involved. 

This  includes: 

1.  Review  of  important  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar 

2.  All  conversation  in  foreign  language 

throughout  the  class  to  accustom  students 

to  hearing  language  spoken 

3.  Typing  material  in  foreign  language 

(a)  Straight  copy  work  to  familiarize 
students  with  good  sentence  struc¬ 
ture.  (Some  of  this  material  taken 
from  keys  to  the  manuals.) 

(b)  Word  drill  to  enlarge  vocabulary 
and  master  new  finger  sequences. 
When  suitable  diacritical  marks  could 
not  be  typed  with  standard  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  machine,  they  were  in¬ 
serted  in  ink  when  paper  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  machine. 

4.  Homework  assignments 

(a)  Sentences  written  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  grammar  review. 

(b)  Translation  into  English  of  material 
based  on  actual  business  letters. 

Weeks  III  through  VI:  Each  student  has  a 
copy  of  Manual,  ’*La  Stenographie  Gregg”  or 
"Taquigrafia  Gregg,”  with  key. 

1.  Class  assignments 

Approximately  two  assignments  a  day  cov¬ 
ered. 

Approach  functional. 

(a)  Brief  forms  presented  on  the  board 
according  to  the  functional  method, 
one  outline  at  a  time,  students  spell 

,  and  call  words  in  unison  and  recite 
individually. 

(b)  Words  in  vocabulary  list  spelled  and 
read  out  loud  by  class. 


LD 
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(c)  Words  in  vocabulary  list  dictated  by 
instructor  in  simple  sentences  using 
previously  learned  brief  forms  or 
phrases.  (Or  Speed  Studies  used.) 

(d)  Instructor  puts  phrases  and  sentences 
on  board  for  students  to  check  their 
own  work. 

(e)  Reading  from  shorthand  plates  on 
prestudied  material. 

(f)  Transcribing  on  typewriter  parts  of 
previous  day’s  work,  either  written 
homework  or  from  plates. 

(g)  Introduction  of  new-matter  dictation, 
checked  in  class  the  following  day. 

2.  Homework 

(a)  Reading  and  writing  assignments 
written  in  shorthand  with  use  of 
key.  On  the  following  day,  this 
work  is  either  read  back  orally  or 
students  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
without  use  of  key. 

(b)  Two  new  lessons  checked  by  stu¬ 
dents  for  longhand  spelling  and 
meaning  of  words.  In  this  way, 
instructor  does  not  have  to  spend 
class  time  checking  gender  or  mean- 

'  ing  of  words. 

(c)  New  lesson  writing  assignments 
translated. 

Weeks  VII  and  VIII:  New-matter  dictation 
with  preview  of  difficult  outlines.  This  is 
transcribed  in  second  half  of  period.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  use  dictionary  and 
grammar  books  freely. 

Week  IX:  General  review  of  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  terms  and  letter  setup.  New-matter  dic¬ 
tation  not  previewed. 

Grading:  Up  to  the  present  time,  students 
are  either  graded  "Satisfactory’'  or  "Unsatis¬ 
factory.’’ 

P.  S.  There  have  been  no  unsatisfactory 
students. 

- if - 

.Vocational  Information  Pamphlets 

A  REPORT  of  a  study  conducted  by  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  summer  session  students  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Estelle  Popham,  giving  voca¬ 
tional  information  for  prospective  stenographers, 
which  appeared  in  the  June,  1945,  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed  in  pamphlet  form  by  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them  at  15 
cents  each.  Ask  for  Guidance  Reprint,  No.  193. 


Distributive  Education  Courses 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  an¬ 
nounces  a  comprehensive  program  in  distributive 
education  for  present  and  prospective  workers  in 
the  field,  which  began  this  month. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  from  Ralph  R.  Pick. 
ETT,  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
states  that  Kansas  State,  a  pioneer  in  the  teach* 
ing  of  distributive  education,  is  one  of  a  small 
number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  offering 
courses  under  the  provisions  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act;  and  its  program  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  College  and  the  Kansas  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

Under  this  joint  sponsorship,  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  in  distributive  education  have  been 
offered  during  the  past  two  summer  sessions; 
but  beginning  this  month;  January,  courses  will 
be  offered  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Earl  P.  Tregilgus  (see  page  213  De¬ 
cember)  has  joined  the  College  faculty  as 
co-ordinator  in  retail  selling,  and  will  also 
be  teacher-trainer  for  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  assist  with  high 
school  distributive  education  courses  in  vari¬ 
ous  Kansas  communities  where  programs  have 
been  arranged. 

The  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  education  field  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  for  persons  interested  in  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tion,  opportunities  are  excellent. 


** .  .  .  hut  Mr,  Jones ...  I  kept  your  secretl  It 
must  have  been  one  of  those  gossipy  girls  / 
told  it  to!” 
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Xoies  on  Mn-Serviee  Training 


\ 


MARION  M.  LAMB 

Excellent  examples  of  the  staff  rela¬ 
tionship  of  training  personnel  to  operat¬ 
ing  supervisors  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
training  story  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Office. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Army  communication 
system  became  so  overburdened  with  telegrams, 
radiograms,  and  cablegrams  that  the  speed  of 
transmitting  important  messages  was  lowered. 
War  Department  employees  responsible  for 
messages  were  asked  to  help  in  the  elimination 
of  non-essential  traffic  from  telegraph,  radio, 
and  cable  facilities — but  the  burden  of  mes¬ 
sages  continued  to  be  too  heavy. 

In  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  the  point 
of  origin  of  many  electrically-transmitted  mes¬ 
sages,  the  .Director  of  Civilian  Personnel, 
Brigadier  General  Robert  H.  Dunlop,  asked 
the  Training  Director,  Dr.  Charles  Bish,  to 
provide  training  for  supervisors  and  non-super- 
visory  employees  which  would  reduce  the  load 
\  of  messages  from  the  Adjutant  General’s  Of- 
i  fice  and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  errors  in  messages. 
Doctor  Bish  assigned  Josephine  DiPietro, 
military  correspondence  instructor,  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  recommend  the 
training  needed. 

Miss  DiPietro  attacked  the  problem  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  200  AGO  telegrams  chosen  at  random 
in  the  AGO  Message  Center.  She  discovered 
that  most  of  the  telegrams  were  too  long.  Au¬ 
thorized  Army  abbreviations  had  not  been  used. 
Messages  which  should  have  been  sent  as 
ordinary  mail  had  been  sent  as  telegrams.  Many 
of  the  messages  were  assigned  a  precedence 
of  "Urgent”  or  "Priority”  when  the  precedence 
assigned  for  transmission  should  have  been 
"Routine.”  Two  of  the  messages  were  incom¬ 
plete. 

After  determining  the  training  needs  which 
I  these  messages  revealed.  Miss  DiPietro  select- 
i  ed  100  of  the  telegrams  to  be  copied.  She 
then  rewrote  them,  condensing  the  messages 
It  into  fewer  words  without  sacrifice  of  clarity. 
i  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  preparation 


AGO  Training  Service  Helped  Supervisors 
to  Conserve  Communication  Facilities 


of  a  kit  of  materials  designed  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  revealed  in  the  200  telegram:,  which 
had  been  analyzed. 

Included  also  in  this  kit  of  materials  were 
the  Army  regulations  on  telegraph,  cable,  and 
radio  service,  on  authorized  abbreviations  and 
symbols,  and  on  safeguarding  military  informa¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  these  basic  documents,  the 
kit  covered  rules  on  messages  transmitted  by 
electrical  means,  essential  requisites  of  Army 
correspondence,  outline  on  the  preparation  of 
the  message  (the  outline  was  based  on  the  Job 
Instruction  Breakdown  pattern  noting  at  the 
left  of  the  page  hnportant  steps,  in  logical  se¬ 
quence,  on  the  preparation  of  the  message,  and 
at  the  right  of  the  page,  key  points,  explanatory 
phrases  pertaining  to  the  step  being  devel¬ 
oped),  a  check  list  for  evaluating  messages, 
rules  pertaining  to  classified  messages,  and  ex¬ 
ercises  planned  to  help  trainees  to  dictate  mes¬ 
sages  in  telegraphic  style  and  to  brief  messages. 

Sample  kits  of  materials,  covered  by  an  ex¬ 
planatory  memorandum,  were  submitted  to 
executive  officers  in  the  Civilian  Personnel  Di¬ 
vision  for  examination  and  criticism  before  they 
were  released  to  operating  divisions. 

Selection  of  Key  Personnel 

After  approval  of  the  kits  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division 
officers,  the  materials  were  sent  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  branches  in  the  various  divisions  served 
by  the  training  section.  The  branch  chiefs, 
in  turn,  submitted  to  the  training  director  the 
names  of  the  top-level  supervisors  who  were 
key  personnel  in  the  preparation  and  approval 
of  messages.  Many  of  these  supervisors  were 
chief  clerks  in  their  branches. 

Miss  DiPietro  interviewed  each  of  the  40 
supervisors  designated  as  "key  personnel”  in 
the  preparation  and  approval  of  messages,  re¬ 
viewing  the  need  of  reducing  the  traffic  over 
communication  facilities  and  explaining  how 
the  use  of  the  materials  she  had  assembled 
would  help  to  relieve  the  situation.  Interviews 
with  these  supervisors  ranged  in  length  from 
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45  minutes  to  3  hours,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  questions  the  supervisor  asked  and 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  discussion  of 
local  problems.  In  some  branches,  the  super¬ 
visor  had  other  supervisors  and  non-supervisory 
employees  in  the  section  attend  the  conference. 

The  top-level  supervisors,  who  had  been  in¬ 
dividually  interviewed  by  Miss  DiPietro,  or¬ 
dered  kits  of  materials  for  the  supervisors  un¬ 
der  their  direction.  In  most  instances,  the 
ranking  supervisors  gave  their  groups  an  ex¬ 
planatory  talk  similar  to  the  one  they  had 
heard  from  Miss  DiPietro.  Supervisors  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
all  employees  who  prepared  telegrams,  radio¬ 
grams,  and  cablegrams  were  familiar  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  covered  in  the  kit,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  complete  the  exercises 
designed  to  test  their  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

Within  a  period  of  a  few  weeks,  approxi¬ 
mately  800  kits  of  materials  were  distributed 
to  AGO  personnel.  Miss  DiPietro  then 
checked  with  the  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps 
Message  Center  to  learn  whether  the  training 
had  been  "carried  through"  by  the  supervisors 
so  that  there  was  actual  improvement  in  the 
messages  submitted  from  AGO,  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality. 

The  officers  reported  that  the  messages  con¬ 
formed  more  closely  to  Army  Regulations  after 
the  training  period  than  they  had  before,  and 
that  there  was  greater  uniformity  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  messages.  Of  the  telegrams  returned 
to  the  various  offices  for  reconsideration  be¬ 
cause  of  errors,  the  great  minority  came  from 
the  Adjutant  General’s  Office.  In  line  with 
this  favorable  comment,  the  Operations  and 
Training  Division  of  the  AGO,  which  sent  a 
great  volume  of  messages,  reported  that  after 
the  training  period  the  Signal  Corps  did  not 
have  to  return  as  many  telegrams  to  them  for 
rewriting  as  they  had  returned  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  training.  A  supervisor  in  a  re¬ 
cruitment  section  of  AGO  reported  that  some 
of  their  five-line  telegrams  had  been  cut  down 
to  one  line. 

There  were  other  evidences  of  improvement; 
less  clear-cut  but  attributable  in  part,  at  least, 
to  training.  For  example.  Signal  Corps  re¬ 
ported  for  all  organizations  served  by  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Message  Center,  a  30  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  verbiage  and  an  18  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  messages  submitted  for  transmission. 


A  daily  spot  check  of  unclassified  telegrams 
transmitted  from  these  organizations  showed  a 
reduction  from  50  to  75  errors  for  100  tele-^ 
grams,  to  10  to  15  errors  for  100  telegrams. 
These  improvements,  covering  all  organizations 
served  by  the  Signal  Corps  Message  Center, 
could  not  be  broken  down  to  definite  figures 
relating  to  AGO  performance. 

Officers  from  the  Message  Center  added  to 
these  testimonials  some  helpful  suggestions^ 
about  further  training  that  was  needed,  especi¬ 
ally  on  authorized  abbreviations. 

Conclusions 

The  principle  that  the  supervisor  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  training  of  employees  and  that  the 
training  staff  exists  to  help  the  supervisor  was 
observed  in  the  planning  of  this  training 
project. 

In  short,  the  operating  difficulty  which  had 
been  reported  to  the  training  section  (the  over¬ 
burdening  of  communication  facilities)  was 
analyzed  by  a  representative  of  the  training  sec- ' 
tion  who  (1)  uncovered  the  incorrect  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  causing  the  difficulty;  (2) 
prepared  materials  for  the  supervisors  to  use  in 
training  their  employees  in  correct  practices 
which  would  at  least  alleviate  the  trouble;  and 
(3)  evaluated  the  results  of  the  training  with 
operating  personnel  and  followed  up  the  needs , 
for  further  training.  The  supervisors  did  the ' 
actual  training  of  employees,  using  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  services  offered  by  the  training  section. 

One  might  well  ask  why  the  instructor  in¬ 
terviewed  each  of  the  40  key  supervisors  in¬ 
dividually  instead  of  interviewing  10  or  12 
of  them  in  a  group.  Decision  was  made  by  i 
the  training  officers  that  the  individual  inter¬ 
view,  which  allowed  ample  time  and  privacy 
for  questions  and  discussion  of  local  problems, 
would  be  more  effective  and  more  thorough 
than  group  instruction.  Since  the  success  of  the 
project  depended  upon  the  complete  under- , 
standing  and  co-operation  of  these  top-level  su¬ 
pervisors — who,  in  turn,  had  to  "fan  out”  the 
training  to  other  supervisors — the  time  spent 
in  the  individual  interviews  was  considered  a 
good  investment. 


Be  Noble 

And  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men, 
Sleeping  but  never  dead,  | 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

— Lowe&\ 
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IRVINC  RASKIN  and  1.  DAVID  SATLOW 


The  department  head’s  attempt  to  realize 
the  objective  of  improvement  in  instruc¬ 
tion  implies  familiarity  on  his  part  with  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  department.  This 
quality  of  instruction  is  appraised  by  means  of 
a  program  of  visitation. 

Were  department  heads  asked  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  their  classroom  visits  during  a 
given  term,  the  following  responses  might  be 
received:  ”1  make  thirty  observations  a  term.” 
"I  visit  every  member  of  my  department  at 
least  once  a  term.”  "I  concentrate  on  my 
new  teachers  and  on  my  weak  teachers.”  ”I 
drop  in  on  my  teachers  frequently  for  short 
and  informal  visits.”  "I  make  it  my  business 
to  see  at  least  one  teacher  a  week.” 

The  great  diversity  in  the  execution  of  the 
visiting  program  shows  the  need  for  re-exam¬ 
ining  some  of  the  basic  considerations  under¬ 
lying  this  most  important  aspect  of  supervision. 
The  purpose  and  scope  of  observations  will  be 
largely  determined  by  such  factors  as:  the  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teachers;  the  quality  of  instruction; 
the  subject  matter;  the  ability  groupings  of 
pupils;  the  special  objectives  of  the  school 
or  department  for  the  year;  and  the  time  avail¬ 
able  for  classroom  visitation. 


A  Budget  Plan  tor  VUUatUm 
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The  time  granted  for  all  supervisory  activity 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  size  of  the 
department.  The  most  efficacious  use  of  that 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  visitation  will 
result  from  consistent  adherence  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  time  budget.  In  preparing  his 
visitation  schedule,  the  alert  department  head 
will  exclude  those  days  that  practical  school¬ 
men  have  found  unfavorable  for  purposes  of 
observing  instruction. 

The  following  periods  are  obviously  •  not 
available:  opening  days  of  the  term;  days  of 
uniform  examinations;  days  devoted  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  phases  of  producing  the  examination 
papers;  inventory-taking  days;  and  days  sched¬ 
uled  for  meetings  with  the  principal,  director. 


\Ji6itation  jpt 


or  superintendent.  In  addition,  certain  times 
are  considered  undesirable  for  observation  be¬ 
cause  of  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the 
teacher.  Reference  is  here  made  to  Holy  days 
of  obligation  that  affect  attendance  adversely, 
the  day  immediately  preceding  or  following  a 
holiday  recess,  and  the  first  period  on  Monday 
morning  or  the  last  period  on  Friday. 

Since  not  all  days  are  available  to  the  de¬ 
partment  head  for  visitation  and  since  all  of 
the  remaining  days  are  not  of  equal  value  for 
observation  purposes,  the  need  for  a  careful 
budgeting  of  visitation  time  becomes  manifest. 
Failure  to  plan  the  observation  schedule  will 
result  in  a  postponement  of  visits  with  conse¬ 
quent  neglect  of  those  teachers  in  need  of  help, 
and  subsequent  crowding  of  the  department 
head’s  schedule  with  probable  impairment  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  supervisory  program. 

Frequency  of  Visits 

How  often  should  a  teacher  be  observed.^ 
The  solution  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  the  individual  teachers.  The  status  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  average  department  varies  greatly. 
Some  serve  on  permanent,  others  on  temporary 
license.  Among  the  permanent  licensees,  there 
may  be  senior  teachers  almost  ready  for  re¬ 
tirement,  others  eager  for  advancement,  and 
still  others  indifferent  to  change.  Among  the 
temporary  teachers,  one  will  find  probationers, 
some  of  whom  are  approaching  permanent  ap¬ 
pointment;  full-term  and  day-to-day  substitutes; 
and  teachers  serving  on  ancillary  license,  or 
out-of-license. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  all  levels  one  finds  among  teachers  a  wide 
range  of  differences  in  attitude  and  in  quality 
of  instruction. 

A  teacher  on  probationary  appointment  or 
on  temporary  assignment  should  be  visited  at 
least  once  a  month.  During  this  period,  he  is 
in  his  formative  stage  and  needs  the  maximum 
amount  of  guidance  for  the  development  of 
his  teaching  personality  and  technique. 

A  teacher  on  permanent  appointment  should 
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be  visited  once  or  twice  a  term.  Having  passed 
through  a  probationary  period,  he  no  longer  re¬ 
quires  the  intensive  attention  accorded  the 
novitiate.  On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  the 
question  of  guiding  the  professional  growth 
of  the  teacher,  the  department  head  utilizes 
these  observations  as  a  source  for  the  compari¬ 
sons  to  be  made  in  determining  superior  teach¬ 
ing  techniques.  There  is  also  the  collateral 
benefit  of  being  in  a  better  position  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  course  of  study. 

The  weak  teacher,  regardless  of  seniority, 
should  be  budgeted  for  a  weekly  visit — and  if 
the  occasion  demands  it,  even  more  frequently. 
It  is  the  weak  teacher  who  requires  the  most 
objective  type  of  appraisal  and  active  assistance, 
for  his  success  as  a  teacher — in  fact,  his  very 
existence  as  a  teacher — is  at  stake. 

The  ambitious  teacher,  the  person  seeking 
advancement  in  his  chosen  field,  will  not  be 
content  with  the  limited  number  of  visits  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  in  the  planned  budget.  He  will 
most  likely  invite  visitation  in  order  to  become 
fully  aware  of  his  shortcomings  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  power  to  overcome  these.  A  case 
of  this  kind  suggests  the  desirability  of  mak¬ 
ing  room  in  the  schedule  for  a  number  of 
observations  of  this  nature.  The  increased 
time  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
superior  teacher  is  repaid  .through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sound  leadership. 

The  teacher  of  a  class  at  work  on  a  special 
project,  or  experimenting  with  a  new  syllabus, 
should  be  visited  frequently,  but  not  on  a  full- 
period  basis.  The  purpose  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  is  not  only  to  become  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  but  also  to  help  in  their  solution.  Since 
the  emphasis  is  on  project-appraisal  rather  than 
teacher-appraisal,  the  visits  are  brief. 

The  student-teacher,  though  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  his  training  institution,  is  generally 
assigned  to  a  sponsor-teacher  for  observation 
and  practice  teaching.  The  official  report  of 
the  student’s  work,  however,  will  be  signed  by 
the  department  head  whose  judgment  should 
be  based  on  personal  observation.  This  sug¬ 
gests  provision  for  several  planned  visits. 

TypBM  of  Visit 

'There  is  much  virtue  in  variety  in  the  visit¬ 
ing  program.  There  arc  timw  when  it  will 
prove  advantageous  to  give  the  teacher  advance 
notice  of  the  visit;  this  is  in  essence  a  chal¬ 


lenge  to  the  teacher  to  perform  at  his  best. 
At  other  times,  the  teacher  will  invite  the  de- 
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partment  head  to  observe  him  in  action;  the  \ 


instant  acceptance  of  an  invitation  of  this  kind 
encourages  attractive  and  creative  teadimg. 

Most  visits  are  made  without  advance  notice. 
Some  teachers  c  an  he  visited  on  any  basis, 
while  others  react  unfavorably  if  they  suffer 
from  anxiety  in  anticipation  of  the  event.  The( 
wise  supervisor  will  seek  to  avoid  those  prac¬ 
tices  that  arc  not  conducive  to  the  teacher’s 
normal  personality  behavior  reactions. 

The  duration  of  a  visit  is  a  flexible  item, 
depending  mainly  on  the  purposes  of  the  visit. 
Brief  visits  will  suffice  if  the  supervisor  is  in- 
terested  in  observing  only  one  specific  phase 
of  instruction  or  of  classroom  management.  For 
example,  the  study  of  the  motivation  of  a  les¬ 
son  requires  but  a  brief  visit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period;  the  appraisal  of  a  lesson  sum¬ 
mary  calls  for  a  visit  towards  the  end  of  the 
period;  an  evaluation  of  the  questioning  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  based  on  a  brief  visit  during  any 
part  of  the  period.  For  purposes  of  formal  re¬ 
port,  the  full-period  observation  is  desirable. 


Patterng  of  Vigitaiion 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  visib 
to  be  made  is  at  best  a  mechanical  aspect  of 
the  visiting  program.  The  distribution  of  these 
visits  may  likewise  be  purely  mechanical;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  dynamic  and  purpos^ 
ful.  Visits  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of 
expediency,  and  the  successive  visits  are  dis¬ 
crete,  lacking  an  integrating  quality. 

To  offset  this  haphazard  practice,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  w'hat  might  be  called  strategy  in 
visitation  is  recommended.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  strategy  lies  in  the  application  of  such 
concepts  as  seasonableness,  concentration,  com¬ 
parison,  and  integration  to  the  visiting  program 

Observations  governed  by  the  strategy  of\ 
seasonableness  include:  visits  in  the  early  part 
of  the  term,  at  the  close  of  marking  periods; 
before  and  after  uniform  examinations,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  certain  weekdatel 
of  the  term  are  useless  for  purposes  of  observe 
tion.  During  the  early  part  of  the  term,  theft 
is  a  period  of  adjustment,  characterized  biwn 
equalization  of  class  sizes  and  consequerij 


changes  in  pupils’  programs.  Sound  supervisor  i  g 
policy  suggests  the  desirability  of  daily  uni  eve 
form  syllabus  coverage  in  each  grade  of  wor 
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I  during  the  first  tew  weeks  of  the  term.  This 
relieves  the  pupil  of  the  need  for  additional 
adjustment  at  the  time  when  the  foundation 
for  an  entire  term’s  work  is  being  laid.  Early 
visits  will  realize  the  dual  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  degree  to  which  these  uniform  plans 
arc  being  adhered  to  and  of  learning  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  use. 

!  \  In  those  schools  where  this  program  is  in 
vogue,  early  term  visits  will  be  directed  toward ' 

*  evaluating  the  motivation  of  the  term’s  work, 
the  establishment  of  economical  classroom 
^  routines,  the  initial  training  in  efficient  habits 
-  of  work,  the  guidance  for  home  study  of  the 
■  subject,  and  the  development  of  rapport  be- 
*  tween  teacher  and  pupil.  In  his  visits,  the  de- 
partment  head  will  seek  to  discover  the  com- 
^  mendable  practices  peculiar  to  each  teacher, 

8  and,  through  supervisory  devices,  will  share  his 
findings  with  the  members  of  the  department. 

'c  At  the  close  of  a  marking  period,  the  in- 
dividual  differences  within  a  class  become 
ly  well  defined.  Observations  at  this  point  will 
center  on  evidences  of  a  program  of  reme¬ 
dial  instruction,  such  as  the  reorganization  of 
the  class  into  ability  groups,  the  use  of  graded 
materials,  and  an  increase  of  individualized 
its  instruction. 

of  In  anticipation  of  uniform  examinations, 
"review  and  drill”  are  the  prevailing  recitation 
on  patterns.  Ordinarily,  department  heads  seek 
sc-  to  observe  a  developmental  lesson,  which  of- 
of  fers  more  opportunity  for  showmanship  than 
lis-  a  drill  lesson,  which  is  usually  characterized  by 
monotony.  Visits  during  the  review  season  will 
serve  to  highlight  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
i*  teachers  who  meet  the  challenges  successfully; 
ies»  by  the  same  token,  they  will  serve  to  reveal  the 
acb  specific  weaknesses  in  this  important  phase  of 
)m-  instruction. 

^  Because  all  examinations  create  tensions  and 
of  anxiety,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
part  teachers  understand  the  principles  of  mental  hy- 
^ds,  giene  and  that  they  provide  their  pupils  with 
and  a  sound  approach  toward  the  taking  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  recitation  periods  immedi- 
ceb  ately  preceding  the  examination  should  show 
rva*  evidence  of  this  kind  of  preparation, 
here  Observations  governed  by  the  strategy  of 
I  by  toncentration  include:  successive  visits  to  the 
uert  jame  teacher,  visits  to  all  teachers  assigned  to 
isoF  a  given  subject  grade  or  project,  and  visits  to 
uni  every  teacher  in  the  department  for  the  pur- 
A'ori  |>ose  of  studying  the  degree  to  which  the  de¬ 


partmental  objective  for  the  year — or  any  part 
thereof — is  being  realized. 

Observations  governed  by  the  strategy  of 
comparison  include:  visits  to  classes  pursuing 
different  levels  of  the  same  grade  of  work,  or 
to  classes  of  the  same  ability  grouping  in  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  work. 

Observations  governed  by  the  strategy  of 
integration  include  visits  to  successive  grades 
of  work,  with  the  same  teacher  or  with  other 
teachers.  Visits  actuated  by  these  considerations 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  content  and 
methodology  are  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  classes  organized  under  a  system  of  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping.  They  will  also  serve  to 
disclose  whether  certain  "crutches”  or,  tem¬ 
porary  learning  devices,  justifiable  in  lower 
grades,  have  been  replaced  by  more  mature 
.:;:pressions  and  practices  reasonably  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  advanced  grade. 

Conclusion 

The  reader  will  recognize  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  here  to  treat  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  planning  of  a  visitation  program. 
This  installment  merely  sought  to  point  up 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  fortifying  one  of 
the  media  for  the  growth  of  teachers  in 
service. 

When  the  plan  for  visitation  envisages  a 
long-range  program,  observations  become  a 
challenge  to  both  teacher  and  supervisor.  Visi¬ 
tation  enriches  departmental  conferences,  it 
supplies  ideas  for  supervisory  bulletins,  and 
yields  data  for  curriculum  adaptation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  supervisor  with  a  perspective  in 
appraising  his  findings  when  writing  his  ob¬ 
servation  reports  and  leads  to  an  objectivity 
that  the  teacher  appreciates.  Not  the  least  of 
the  benefits  accruing  from  a  program  of  this 
kind  is  the  development  of  a  wholesome  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  toward 
classroom  visits. 

Zeta  Chapter,  D.P.E.,  Elects 

At  the  November  meeting  of  Zeta  Chapter, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  1946: 

Evelyn  Fowler,  president;  George  M.  Joyce, 
vice-president;  Princie  Maphet,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Mary  Harrell,  corresponding  secretary; 
Maude  Adams,  treasurer;  and  Vance  Littlejohn, 
sponsor. 
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Timed  Tests  in  Typewriting 


D.  L.  HEINEMEYER 

WHY  are  timed  tests  used?  To  develop 
speed,  accuracy,  and  sustained  effort. 
These  reasons  are  accepted  without  question 
and  are  logical,  but  in  what  directed  manner 
are  these  objectives  attained? 

Let  us  consider  the  10-minute  timed  test 
commonly  used  by  typing  instructors.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  tests  are  administered  weekly; 
errors  are  checked  and  net  words  a  minute 
are  calculated  according  to  the  International 
Rules. 

All  well  and  good — but,  what  are  the  bases 
for  grading  these  tests?  Or,  are  they  ever 
graded  and  for  what  goal  is  the  student  striv¬ 
ing?  Has  an  immediate  goal  been  set  up? 
If  the  test  contains  five  errors  or  fewer,  it  may 
be  accepted  by  the  instructor,  but  the  variance 
of  these  errors  is  seldom  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion;  and  often  the  speed  with  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  types  is  overlooked. 

This  method  of  disposing  of  tests  serves  only 
as  an  incentive  to  accuracy.  The  student,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  a  gain  in  speed  is  not  recognized, 
readily  adopts  a  method  of  dawdling  through 
a  test  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  mak¬ 
ing  errors.  This  is  an  alarming  situation  that 
definitely  defeats  two  out  of  three  of  the  initial 
objectives  of  a  timed  test.  The  results  do 
not  show  the  veritable  effort  and  ability  of  the 
student. 

It  is  common  practice  for  teachers  to  set 
standards  of  speed  to  be  attained  by  the  end 
of  a  semester  or  year.  Many  instructors  fail 
students  who  do  not  achieve  the  required 
speed;  other  instructors  feel  that  the  average 
students  of  the  class  should  arrive  at  this 
standard,  and  thus  use  it  as  a  measuring  stick 
for  teaching. 

Regardless  of  what  these  standards  are,  all 
instructors  should  set  up  desirable  objectives, 
and  the  students  should  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them.  Such  objectives  must  be  at 
hand.  Each  time  a  student  takes  a  timed  test 
he  should  be  striving  for  some  definite  im¬ 
provement,  something  reasonably  within  his 
reach,  until  he  ultimately  achieves  the  final  ob¬ 
jectives. 

In  my  typing  classes,  a  speed  base  is  set  up 


for  each  individual  student.  During  the  first 
and  second  semesters,  this  speed  base  may  be 
the  same  for  all  students;  but  for  the  follow- 
ing  semesters,  an  individual  speed  base  is  set 
up  for  each  student,  due  recognition  being 
given  to  individual  differences. 

At  the  present  time,  the  speeds  in  one  of  my 
classes  range  from  30  net  words  to  63  net 
words.  This  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  class  and  shows  the  need 
for  individual  speed  bases.  The  proper  speed 
base  for  each  individual  student  is  established 
as  a  result  of  pretests — at  least  three. 

For  example,  one  student  may  obtain  the 
following  results  on  the  10-minute  pretests: 
first  trial,  45  gross  words  a  minute,  43  net 
words;  second  trial,  gross  47,  net  40;  and 
third  trial,  gross  46,  net  39-  After  averaging 
these  net  words  a  minute,  the  speed  base  for 
this  student  may  be  set  at  4l  net  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Other  students  will  undoubtedly  have  other 
speed  bases.  To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  well 
to  begin  all  bases  at  the  five  interval  starting 
with  one  or  six.  This  initial  speed  should  be 
slightly  below  what  he  is  able  to  type.  The 
speed  base  will  be  increased  by  one  word  a 
week,  or  a  word  every  two  weeks,  depending 
on  student  ability.  After  all  speed  bases 
have  been  set  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in¬ 
structor  ant/  the  student,  we  embark  on  a  ten- 
week  series  of  timed  tests. 

I  generally  give  two  10-minute  tests  a  week; 
one  on  Tuesday  and  the  second  on  Thursday. 
(Monday  and  Friday  are  poor  test  days.)  More 
than  two  tests  a  week  may  be  given,  but  this 
number  seems  to  be  sufficient.  If  more  tests 
are  given,  little  time  is  left  for  other  work. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  grade,  the  student  takes 
his  choice  of  the  two  tests. 

Let  us  say  that  Mary,  the  student  with  the 
4l  speed  base,  types  47  gross  with  a  42  net 
The  method  of  grading  the  test  is  as  follows: 
Divide  the  net  by  the  gross  to  compute  the 
accuracy  grade.  Divide  the  42  net  by  47  gross 
and  the  accuracy  grade  is  89  per  cent.  The 
speed  base  having  been  reached,  Mary  gets 
100  per  cent  for  speed. 
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STUDENT  PROGRESS  CHART 
TEN-MINUTE  TESTS 


A:  Gross  Uords  a  Minute 
B:  Net  V^ords  a  Minute 

Shaded  Portion:  Errors  and  Error  Penalty  a  Minute 
Dotted  Line:  Speed  Base  (words  a  minute) 


VII  VIII  IX 


A  nation’s  progress  and  our  future  security 
rest  on  a  double  foundation:  intelligent,  voca¬ 
tionally-trained  citizenry  and  wise  leadership  that 
has  both  a  scientific  and  a  cultural  background. 

— Editorial,  New  York  Tirnes 


lANUARY,  1946 


K umber  10 


Periphery  Buainesg  Sleilli 


A  Preparation  Check  Sheet  for  Typists 


THELMA  M.  POTTER 

PROFESSIONAL  and  expert  office  machine 
operators  have  learned  that  one  way  to 
eliminate  errors  and  thus  improve  the  quality 
of  their  work  is  to  check  the  machines  they  are 
going  to  use  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in 
proper  operating  condition.  Many  typewriting 
errors  made  in  the  classroom  can  be  accredited 
to  the  student’s  omission  of  this  important 
preliminary  step.  Indenting  the  wrong  number 
of  spaces  for  the  paragraph  because  the  tab¬ 
ulator  stop  was  set  incorrectly,  using  single 
spacing  when  double  spacing  is  required,  and 
typing  only  capital  letters  are  examples  of  er¬ 
rors  caused  by  lack  of  preliminary  checking 
of  the  machine. 

The  beginning  typist  does  not  always  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  establishing  and  practicing 
the  daily  habit  of  machine  checking,  but  to 
the  person  on  the  job,  the  value  of  this  habit 
established  early  in  training  is  quite  obvious. 
It  might  well  be  compared  with  the  habit 
of  musicians  to  tune  their  instruments  before 
a  performance,  or  with  the  verbal  checking 
by  pilots  with  other  crew  members  of  the 
detailed  listing  of  operating  conditions  be¬ 
fore  taking  off  and  landing  a  plane.  The 
principle  and  value  of  checking  equipment 
and  materials  before  use  is  the  same  wherever 
it  exists. 

Checking  the  typewriter  before  typing  is  a 
matter  of  seconds  if  the  routine  is  correctly 
planned  and  executed.  Champion  typists  do 
it  in  one  sweeping  motion  so  rapid  that  it  is 
hardly  noticeable  to  the  novice.  Hortense 
Stollnitz,  a  champion  typist  of  the  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Company,  uses  two  principles  in 
checking  the  machine — all  motions  should  be 
made  toward  the  typist,  and  the  right  and  left 
hands  should  be  used  simultaneously. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  the  follow¬ 
ing  preparation  check  sheet  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  beginners  in  typing.  It  will  help 
them  establish,  early  in  their  experience,  an 
economical,  simple,  and  efficient  method  of 
ascertaining  that  the  machine  is  in  good  operat¬ 
ing  condition.  This  check  sheet  was  prepared 


for  use  on  the  Royal  typewriter.  Slight  modi¬ 
fications  would  make  it  applicable  to  other 
machines. 

Notice  that  the  hands  start  at  the  back 
of  the  machine  and  that  each  successive  check¬ 
ing  movement  brings  them  forward  until  they 
finally  rest  on  the  keyboard  ready  to  type. 

PREPARATION  CHECK  SHEET  FOR  TYPISTS 

Dust  outer  surfaces  of  machine 
Clean  keys  with  stiff  brush 
Place  papers  and  materials  in  position 
(a)  Papers  in  paper  holder  or  to  right  of  machine 
(l>)  Eraser,  eraser  shield,  card  for  carbon  erasing 
to  right  or  left  of  machine,  according  to  hand¬ 
edness  of  typist 
Check  machine  for  operation 


Left  Hand 

.  Right  Hand 

1.  Set  left 

Move  carriage  to  desired 

margin  point 

2.  ^^ove  carriage 

to 

Set  right  margin 

desired  margin  point 

3.  Check  variable 

line 

Check  paper  release  lever 

space  ratchet 

and 

ratchet  release 

4.  Set  spacing 

5. 

Pull  paper  bail  forward 

6.  Adjust  left  paper 

Adjust  right  paper  bail 

bail  roller 

roller 

7.  Adjust  left 

card 

Adjust  right  card  holder 

holder 

8. 

Check  ribbon  indicator- 

move  to  blue  if  not 

a  stencil 

9.  Clear  tabulator  stops  Move  carriage  to  assist 

in  clearing  stops 

10.  Move  carriage  to  as-  Set  tab  stops 
sist  in  setting  tab 

stops 

11.  Check  left  shift  key  Check  right  shift  key 

1.  Insert  paper  Twirl  paper  in  machine 

1 3.  Push  back  paper  bail 

with  thumb  as  hand 
moves  to  keyboard 

14.  Hands  on  keyboard 
ready  to  ty'pe 
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This  routine  would  probably  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  beginning  students  until  the  second 
week  when  they  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  machine.  A  large  wall  chart  of  the 
routine  might  then  be  posted,  or  the  advanced 
classes  might  type  copies  for  each  student. 

Giving  directions  for  a  machine  setup  and 
timing  the  group  in  their  checking  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  motivating  device.  For  example,  the 
teacher  would  give  directions  as  follows: 
"Double  spacing,  one-inch  margins,  for  a  sten¬ 
cil,  all  in  capital  letters,  ten-space  indentions.” 

Students  should  listen  while  the  complete 
directions  are  given,  then  they  should  be  timed 
while  they  set  their  machines  accordingly,  us¬ 
ing  the  hand  motions  mentioned  in  the  chart. 
A  series  of  such  problem  situations  gives  prac¬ 
tice  in  concentrating  on  directions,  and  also 
develops  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  speed 
in  such  work. 

The  first  time  this  routine  was  presented  in  a 
teacher-training  group,  which  had  already 
learned  to  type  but  had  not  used  this  procedure 
in  checking,  the  fastest  time  was  seven  sec¬ 
onds  to  prepare  the  machine,  some  taking  as 
long  as  twenty  seconds.  After  several  trials, 


the  fastest  time  was  cut  to  five  seconds  and  no 
one  exceeded  twelve  seconds. 

If  this  routine  were  taught  early  in  the 
course  and  used  daily,  this  time  could  be  re¬ 
duced  materially  and  beginners  would  have 
a  habit  of  experts  at  their  command. 

Other  habits  of  expert  machine  operation 
are  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  machine  and  the 
arrangement  of  materials  as  suggested  in  the 
chart.  These,  if  properly  done,  can  also  be 
only  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  arrangement  of 
materials  was  discussed  in  a  previous  article. 

It  is  universally  known,  although  not  uni¬ 
versally  practiced,  that  a  clean  machine  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  best  work  in  typing.  A 
machine  cleaned  every  day  instead  of  weekly 
or  monthly  is  much  easier  to  keep  clean,  and 
produces  finer  work  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Dusting  the  machine  and  brushing  the 
keys  daily  is  a  habit  every  beginning  typist 
should  develop.  In  the  typing  classroom,  every 
student  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  period 
should  brush  the  keys  and  dust  the  machine. 
This,  too,  is  an  expert  habit  to  be  developed 
at  the  beginning  of  training  for  eventual  best, 
results. 


SBEA  Elects  Dr.  Harold  B.  Gilbreth  at  Lexington,  Kentucky 


s 


One  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women, 
representing  fifteen  southern  states,  attended  the 
three-day  convention  of  the  Southern  Business 
Education  Association,  November  22,  23,  and  24. 

Officers  elected  include:  President,  Dr.  Harold 
6.  Gilbreth,  head  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
;  merce,  Winthrop  College,  South  Carolina; 
First  Vice-President,  Herbert  Squires,  Atlanta; 
Second  Vice-President,  Lloyd  Baugham,  Atlanta; 
Chairman  of  the  College  Section,  Donald  C. 

'  Fuller,  Milledgeville,  Georgia;  Chairman  of  the 
Private  School  Section,  R.  A.  Evans,  Gastonia, 
North  Carolina;  Chair- 
j  nan  of  the  Junior  Col- 

(lege  Section,  B.  N. 

Canup,  Mars  Hill,  North 
Carolina;  Chairman  of 
}  the  Public  School  Sec- 
I  lion,  Margaret  Devinny, 

.  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
\  lina. 

State  representatives 
elected  were  L  e  1  a  h 
Brownfield,  Montevallo, 

Alabama;  Mrs.  Pearl 

Greene,  FayetteviUe,  Ar-  Harold  B.  Gilbreth 


kansas;  John  Moorman,Gainesville,  Florida;  and 
Mrs.  Z.  B.  Vance,  Macon,  Georgia. 

"Peacetime  Business  Education  in  the  South" 
provided  an  excellent  basic  theme  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  included  addresses  by  prominent 
business  educators,  round  table  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  division  meetings. 

Sharing  congratulations  for  a  highly  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  successful  meeting  are  George  M.  Joyce, 
Woman’s  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
past  president;  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  host. 


Herbert  Squires  Lloyd  Baugham 


lANUARY.  1946 
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Dr.  J.  Marvin  Sipe  is  now  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Accounting  and  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  Houston  (Texas).  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  associate  professor 
and  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Finance,  Texas  Technology  College,  Lub¬ 
bock,  and  has  previously  taught  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  high  schools. 

Dr.  Sipe,  who  has  his  master’s  and  doctor’s 
degrees  from  Indiana  University,  ‘was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Secretarial  Training  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  from  1941  to  1942,  and 
the  following  year  was  an  instructor  on  the  staff 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School,  Indiana 
University. 

• 

Paul  E.  Froehlich,  now  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  was  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Emerson  High  School,  Union  City,  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Froehlich  has  his  master’s  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  and  the  Berlin  Psychological  Institute, 
and  is  now  completing  work  toward  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  business  education  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  ! 

In  addition  to  having  traveled  extensively  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  Mr.  Froelich  has  been 
a  teacher,  administrator,  and  supervisor  for  four¬ 
teen  years  in  Anderson,  Indiana,  New  York 
City  and  Union  City  high  schools,  and  has  had 
five  years  of  business  experience  as  private  secre¬ 
tary,  accountant,  salesman,  and  business  manager. 

• 

John  O.  Burch  and  Don  W.  Arnold  have 
been  appointed  as  assistant  supervisors  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  These  appointments  were 
made  by  the  State  Board,  of  which  Vernon  L. 
Nickell  is  executive  officer,  Ernest  J.  Simon 
is  director  of  vocational  education,  and  John 
A.  Beaumont  is  supervisor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Burch,  who  received  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  is 
the  author  of  articles,  a  manual,  and  a  hand¬ 
book  in  the  business  education  field,  has  been 
principal  of  several  Illinois  schools.  He  is  very 
active  in  veteran  rehabilitation  activities. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  head  of  the  Business 
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Education  Department  and  co-ordinator  of  dU- 
tributive  and  office  occupations  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  Illinois,  and  co-ordinator  of  diversified  oc¬ 
cupations  and  teacher  of  business  subjects  at 
Winona,  Minnesota.  He  has  his  M.A.  degree  k 
from  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Business  Teachers  Association,  and  has 
had  articles  published  in  business  education 
magazines. 

• 

June  E.  Ayers  is  serving  as  an  assistant  in 
secretarial  studies  at  George  Washington  Uni-  > 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  addition  to  her 
full-time  position  as  .personnel  assistant  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Miss  Ayers,  who  has  her  bachelor’s  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  and  has  attend¬ 
ed  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  is  a  member 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  and  corresponding  secretary  for 
Alpha  Theta  chapter  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta. 

• 

Dr.  H.  George  Gushing,  specialist  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  economics  fields,  became  head  of  the  ' 
new  Department  of  Business  at  St.  Francis  Col¬ 
lege,  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana)  in  September. 

He  received  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  after  graduate  study  at  Cornell  Uni-  * 
versity  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his 
doctorate  from  St.  Louis  University. 

Dr.  Gushing  has  been  a  professor  of  business 
and  economics  at  St.  Louis  University;  Nazareth 
College;  New  York  City;  Xavier  University, 
Cincinnati;  and  the  University  of  Dayton.  In  , 
addition  to  extensive  academic  and  professional 
training.  Dr.  Gushing  has  several  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  business  experience  with  public  utility  and 
management  companies.  He  has  also  been  a  ' 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
a  researcher  for  the  Associated  Engineers,  Inc. 

• 

James  R.  Weldon  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  at  Kennedy’s  Commercial  Day  School, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  it  is  announced  by  ’ 
A.  Virgil  Kennedy,  president  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Weldon  is  a  graduate  of  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Greenville,  South  Carolina;  he  | 
has  his  B.S.  from  Furman  University,  and  his  ^ 
M.A.  from  Columbia  University.  He  has  had 
both  teaching  and  practical  business  experience, 
which  well  qualifies  him  for  his  position  in  pri¬ 
vate  school  work  as  teacher  and  adviser  to  stu¬ 
dents. 
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Dr.  Harold  B.  Buckley,  Lieut.  Commander, 
U.S.N.R.,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  for  the  public 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Districts  1-9.  He 
was  released  last  month  from  the  Navy  as  voca¬ 
tional  training  officer  for  the  Potomac  Region 
Navy  Command. 

Dr.  Buckley  served  as  city  supervisor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  for  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
from  1926  to  1939;  Pennsylvania  State  director 
of  business  education  (commercial  and  distribu¬ 
tive)  from  1940  to  1942;  U.  S.  Regional  Agent 
(13  North  Atlantic  States)  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  1943; 
Teacher-Trainer  in  Business  Education  (part- 
time)  at  Terr  pie  University,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  University  of  Michigan,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Columbia  University  from  1926  to 
1943.  He  was  director  and  major  professor, 
part-time  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Distributive 
Education,  Temple  University,  1940  to  1943. 

Dr.  Buckley  entered  the  Navy  in  July,  1943, 
as  advisor  in  Navy  District  Civilian  Personnel 
Office  on  the  training  of  civilian  personnel  of 
\  Naval  Establishments  and  Naval  Suppliers.  He 
is  a  co-author  of  several  texts,  workbooks,  and 
tests,  and  articles  on  business  education  sub¬ 
jects. 

• 

George  L.  White,  Chief  of  Civilian  Training, 
Headquarters,  Army  Service  Forces,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  recently  been  made  Chief  of  the 
Technical  Information  Branch  and  Public  Rela- 
\  tions  Officer  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Division, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Baltimore. 

• 

N.  B.  Curtis  has  completed  three  and  a  half 
I  years  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  starting  with  a 
civilian  training  program  in  Washington,  then 
on  to  Headquarters,  Second  Air  Force,  Colorado 
,  Springs,  where  he  participated  in  the  supervisor 
training  for  the  B-29  program.  V-J  Day  ended 
that  program  and  Mr.  Curtis  was  transferred 
to  a  special  project  at  the  Hawaiian  Air  Depot 
at  Hickam  Field,  where  he  has  been  assisting 
in  a  Supervisor  Training  Program.  He  writes 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  September  there  were 
^  about  600  supervisors  for  6,000  civilian  em- 
'  ployees. 

• 

Harold  M.  Benson,  for  many  years  assistant 
professor  of  business  education  and  accounting 
I  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  recently 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Economics  and  Busi- 
l  ness  Division  of  General  Motors  Institute,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

Last  year,  this  Institute  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  In  1940,  during  the  school  year, 
15,000  students  received  training  at  this  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Mr.  Benson  heads  an  instructional  department 
serving  all  the  programs  of  the  Institute.  His 
department  gives  courses  ranging  from  elemen¬ 
tary  typewriting  in  the  Institute’s  two-year  busi¬ 
ness  college  to  postcollegiate  accounting  for  ac¬ 
counting  executives-to-be.  He  has  under  his  su¬ 
pervision  ten  full-time  instructors  and  five  part- 
time  instructors.  He  is  also  organizing  extension 
business  courses  in  nearby  cities  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  plants  are  located. 

The  Institute  is  building  a  $400,000  addition. 

• 

John  R.  Haubert,  former  accounting  and 
economics  teacher  in  the  Junior  College  Division 
of  the  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  business  education  and 
professor  of  accounting  and  economics  at  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  (Pennsylvania)  College. 

Mr.  Haubert  has  his  master’s  degree  from 
Penn  State  and  has  completed  all  but  his  dis¬ 
sertation  for  his  doctorate  in  education  at  Tem¬ 
ple  University.  He  is  a  member  of  Gamma  Rho 
Tau  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

After  teaching  for  six  years  in  the  high  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Penbrook,  Enola,  and  Col- 
lingdale,  he  went  to. Rider  College  as  head  of 
the  typewriting  division.  There  he  taught  meth¬ 
ods  and  supervised  cadet  teaching  from  1942  to 
1945,  and  then  joined  the  faculty  at  Valley 
Forge. 

• 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  O’Neill  is  now  instructor  in 
secretarial  training.  College  of  Business  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration,  University  of  Maryland.  From 
1942  to  1945,  Mrs.  O’Neill  was  correspondence 
advisor  and  instructor  in  commercial  science  for 
the  training  section  of  the  War  Production  Board 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O’Neill  taught  in  Maryland  Park  High 
School  and  Temple  Secretarial  College  before 
entering  government  work,  and  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

• 

Gertrude  Libber  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis.  She  has 
taught  at  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  Thornton  Township  High  School, 
Harvey,  Illinois;  and,  since  1921,  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School. 

Miss  Lieber  has  her  degree  from  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  has  done 
other  graduate  study  at  DePauw  University, 
Gregg  College,  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Wilbur  S.  Barnhart,  who  has  been  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  at  this  high  school 
since  1923,  is  now  devoting  full  time  to  his 
duties  as  vice-prindpal  of  the  schooL 
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Paul  L.  Salsgiver  has  returned  to  his  position 
as  professor  of  commercial  education,  School  of 
Education,  Boston  University,  after  three  years 
of  Army  service. 

Mr.  Salsgiver  began  his  Army  career  with  six 
months’  duty  at  the  Adjutant  General’s  School, 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  w'here  he  was  editor 
of  books  and  pamphlets  on  Army  administration. 

He  then  was  assigned  to  the  Information  and 
Education  Division  of  the  War  Department;  first 
assisting  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
editorial  staff  in  preparing  self-teaching  texts 
in  Army  clerical  procedures.  Later,  Mr.  Sals¬ 
giver  w'as  largely  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  USAFI  Catalogue  and  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  correspondence  courses  which  were 
added  from  time  to  time. 

Following  this  assignment,  Mr.  Salsgiver  was 
instrumental  in  writing  the  regulations  and  tech¬ 
nical  manual  for  the  Army  Education  Program 
established  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 
October,  1944,  he  was  assigned  to  the  European 
Theater  as  the  second  in  command  of  the  staff 
to  prepare  for  the  Army  Education  Program  in 
that  theater. 

Mr.  Salsgiver  returned  to  the  War  Department 
in  this  country  on  July  30  to  complete  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  civilian  faculty  for  the  universities, 
and  was  released  from  service  with  the  rank  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  on  the  first  of  December,  upon 
completion  of  his  terminal  leave. 

• 

Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong,  until  recently  Officer-in- 
Charge,  Program  Development  and  Field  Serv¬ 
ice  Section  for  Group  IVb  Employees,  Training 
Branch,  Office  of  Industrial  Relations,  Navy 
Department,  resigned  from  the  position  of  Re¬ 
search  Agent,  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  as  of  November  I,  1943. 

Dr.  Strong  resigned  the  position  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  accept  a  position 
as  manager.  Equipment  Utilization  Department, 
Remington-Rand,  Incorporated,  and  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

« 

Robert  F.  Jordan,  former  commercial  teach- 
er  at  West  View  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  and 
on  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  for  over 
four  years,  has  returned  and  is  now'  principal 
of  the  school. 

W.  Robert  Paynter,  formerly  principal  of 
West  View  High  School,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
supervising  principalship  to  succeed  M.  J. 
Horsch,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Mr.  Jordan  (M.E.  University  of  Pittsburgh) 
spent  17  months  of  his  51  months  in  service  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  as  intelligence  of- 


I 

ficer  with  the  Fiftieth  Fighter  Group  of  the  Ninth  ( 

Air  Force.  He  was  discharged  as  a  captain  on  k 

September  9,  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Horsch  has  been  supervising  principal  of 
East  Huntingdon  Township  schools  and  West 
View  High  School,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association.  He 
has  his  M.Ed.  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

•  P 

Dr.  Clifford  Etiinger,  well-know  n  authority 
on  visual  aids  in  business  education,  has  been  |. 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  | 

During  the  war,  he  w-as  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  is  continuing  his  duties  there  as  a  ' 
Project  Supervisor  and  also  as  Training-in-Serv-  I 

ice  Officer  in  the  Navy  Training  Film  and  Mo-  ' 
tion  Picture  Branch.  t 

• 

Earl  B.  Webb  has  resigned  as  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education  for  the  state  of  ^ 

Massachusetts  to  accept  the  position  of  person-  ( 
nel  director  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  | 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

•  < 

Lodie  M.  Clark  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
her  position  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana)  Ccn-  ' 

tral  High  School  Business  Department.  Miss 
Clark  is  completing  work  toward  her  Ed.D.  at 
Indiana  University,  and  is  an  assistant,  teaching 
fundamentals  of  retailing.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Ball  State  Teachers  College  and  received  her 
M.S.  degree  from  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  i 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  j 


Thomas  Theodore  Goff,  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Whitew'ater  (Wisconsin)  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  since  1916,  died  at  his  home  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  after  a  week’s  illness.  He  had  the  , 
longest  record  of  service  of  any  member  of  the 
present  Whitewater  faculty. 

Mr.  Goff  was  nationally  known  as  an  author 
of  mathematics  textbooks  and  a  lecturer.  Born 
near  Eldorado  Springs,  Missouri,  in  1882,  he 
W'as  a  graduate  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege  and  took  graduate  study  at  the  University  , 
of  Texas  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
taught  in  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quinq, 
Illinois,  from  1904  to  1916. 

Mr.  Goff  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Mathematics,  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  32d  Degree  Masons, 
Knights  Templar,  Eastern  Star,  and  Kiwanis.  His 
hobby  was  genealogy,  and  he  w’as  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Genealogy. 

His  survivors  are  his  wife,  Myrta  Louise,  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cleo  Myrtilla  Bartels. 
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State  and  Federal  Civil  Service 

Arithmetic  Examination  Problems 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


This  is  the  second  set  ot  Civil  Service  ex- 
^  amination  problems  in  arithmetic  prepaieu 
by  Dr.  Rosenberg.  The  first  installment  ap- 
j  pcared  in  the  December  B.E.W.  These  prob- 

I  lems  and  their  answers  indicate  standards  of 

knowledge  in  arithmetic  essential  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  aid  those 
who  expect  to  be  applicants  for  clerical  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Civil  Service. 

1.  Hill  sells  to  Ball  goods  that  cost  him  $463 
at  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.  Ball  sells  the  goods  to 
Alan  at  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  and  Alan  sells  them 
to  Dahl,  gaining  10  per  cent.  What  did  Dahl 
give  for  the  goods?  ($525.92) 

'  2.  A  person  gave  $100  for  one  horse  and  $150 

for  another.  He  sold  the  first  horse  at  a  gain  of 
20  per  cent  and  the  second  horse  at  a  loss  of  20 
per  cent.  Find  the  selling  price  of  each  horse  and 
the  gain  or  loss  on  the  whole  transaction.  (1st 
horse,  $120;  2d  horse,  $120;  loss,  $10) 

3.  A  grain  dealer  expended  $2,150  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  wheat,  one  half  as  much  again  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  barley,  and  twice  as  much  in  the  purchase 
of  corn.  He  sold  the  wheat  at  a  profit  of  6  per 
!  cent,  the  barley  at  a  loss  of  5  per  cent,  and  the  corn 
at  a  gain  of  2  per  cent.  Find  his  gain  on  the  whole 
transaction.  ($53.75) 

4.  A  man  bought  a  store  and  its  contents  for 
$4,720.  He  sold  these  for  12  1/2  per  cent  less  than 
they  cost  him,  and  then  lost  15  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  in  bad  debts.  Find  his  entire  loss. 
($1,209.50) 

f  5.  A  tailor  has  45  3/4  yards  of  cloth  from 
which  he  wishes  to  cut  an  equal  number  of  coats, 
trousers,  and  vests.  How  many  of  each  can  be  cut 
if  the  garments  contain  4  1/4,  2  3/4,  and  5/8 
yards  respectively?  (6  suits) 

6.  At  a  certain  election,  327,140  votes  were  cast 
for  three  candidates.  The  successful  candidate  re- 
,  ccived  a  majority  of  28  over  the  other  two  candidates, 
whose  votes  were  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.  How  many 
votes  were  cast  for  each  candidate?  (1st,  163,584; 

-  2d,  122,667;  3d,  40,889) 

7.  Two  ships,  2,500  miles  apart,  are  sailing 
I  toward  each  other;  one  at  the  rate  of  87  miles 

5  a  day,  and  the  other  at  the  rate  of  85  miles  a  day. 

^  How  far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  13  days? 

(264  miles) 

j  8.  Joe  Spivis  bought  two  farms.  For  one  he 

j  paid  $4,560  and  for  the  other,  twice  as  much  as 

the  first.  He  spent  $537  on  each  for  improvements 
and  paid  taxes  that  amounted  to  $78.  He  sold  both 
farms  for  $15,570.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  on  the  sale 
and  how  much?  ($728  gain) 


9.  A  man  bought  156  barrels  of  flour  for  $1,015. 
Finding  32  barrels  of  it  worthless,  he  sold  the  re¬ 
mainder  at  $9  a  barrel.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and 
how  much?  ($101  gain) 

10.  If  a  miller  takes  1/8  of  a  quantity  for  grind¬ 
ing,  how  many  bushels  must  a  farmer  carry  to 
the  mill  so  that  he  may  take  away  21  bushels  of 
ground  grain?  (24  bushels) 

11.  Of  a  stock  of  goods,  2/3  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  3/5  of  the  remainder  was  destroyed  by  water, 
and  the  rest  was  sold  for  $2,575.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  entire  stock  at  the  same  rate?  ($19,- 
312.50) 

12.  A  basket  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  line 
with  20  potatoes  which  are  2  feet  apart.  The 
basket  is  2  feet  from  the  first  potato.  How  many 
feet  must  a  boy  run  to  bring  the  potatoes,  one  by 
one,  to  the  basket  if  he  starts  from  the  basket? 
(840  feet) 

13.  Four  commercial  travelers  leave  the  home  of¬ 
fice  on  January  7,  on  circuits  of  4,  8,  12,  and  16 
weeks’  travel,  respectively.  If  they  continue  travel¬ 
ing  every  week,  repeating  their  circuits,  on  what  date 
will  they  meet  again  at  the  office?  Do  not  consider 
the  extra  day  of  a  leap  year.  (December  9) 

14.  Two  steamships  start  from  New  York  to  Liv¬ 
erpool,  one  traveling  at  the  rate  of  156  miles  a  day, 
and  the  other  at  the  rate  of  217  miles  a  day.  How 
far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  9  days?  (549 
miles) 

15.  Two  steamers  start  from  the  same  place  and 
sail  in  opposite  directions,  one  at  the  rate  of  18 
miles  an  hour  and  the  other  at  15  miles  an  hour. 
How  far  apart  are  they  in  39  hours?  (1,287  miles) 

16.  A  pole  63  feet  long  was  broken  into  2 
unequal  parts  and  3/5  of  the  longer  piece  equaled 
3/4  of  the  shorter.  What  was  the  length  of  each 
piece?  (35  feet  and  28  feet) 

17.  A  merchant  sold  420  bushels  of  corn  at  60 
cents  a  bushel  and  received  in  exchange  120  bushels 
of  oats  at  36  1/2  cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  at 
69  1/2  cents  a  bushel.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat 
did  he  receive?  (300  bushels) 

18.  A  merchant  sold  a  quantity  of  sugar  for 
$1,180  and  thereby  gained  1/4  of  the  cost.  If  he 
had  sold  it  for  $1,000,  would  he  have  gained  or  lost, 
and  how  much?  ($56  gain) 

19.  A  firm  has  1/4  of  its  capital  invested  in 
goods,  2/3  of  the  remainder  in  land,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  $1,224  in  cash.  What  was  the  capital  of  the 
firm?  ($4,896) 

20.  Divide  $28,217  between  two  men  giving  one 
2/5  of  what  the  other  receives.  (1st,  $8,062  ;  2d, 
$20,155) 

21.  If  $472  is  divided  among  three  persons  in 
the  proportion  of  5,  6  2/3,  and  8,  respectively,  how 
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much  will  each  receive?  (1st,  |120;  2d,  |160; 
3d,  1192) 

22.  Two  men,  31  1/2  miles  apart,  travel  toward 
each  other.  When  they  meet,  it  is  found  that  one 
has  traveled  7  3/4  miles  more  than  the  other. 
How  far  has  each  traveled?  (19  5/8  miles  and 
11  7/8  miles) 

23.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Albany  is  200 
miles,  and  3/5  of  this  distance  lacks  two  miles  of 
being  2/5  of  the  distance  from  Albany  to  Niagara 
Falls.  What  is  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Niagara 
Falls?  (505  miles) 

24.  There  are  60  pounds  in  a  bushel  of  wheat 
and  48  pounds  in  a  bushel  of  barley.  How  many 
bushels  of  barley  will  weigh  as  much  as  680  bushels 
of  wheat?  (850  bushels) 

25.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  makes  42  pounds  of 
flour,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  of  198  pounds  each 
can  be  made  from  6,174  bushels  of  wheat? 
(1,309  7/11  barrels) 

26.  A  prize  of  $60  was  divided  between  two  per¬ 
sons  in  the  ratio  of  2/3  to  5/6.  How  much  was 
each  one’s  share?  ($26  2/3  and  $33  1/3,  each 
share) 

27.  A  train  traveling  24  miles  an  hour  leaves  a 
station  at  1  p.m.  Another  train  traveling  36  miles 
an  hour  leaves  the  same  station  at  2:45  p.m.  At 
what  time  will  the  latter  train  overtake  the  former? 
(6:15  p.m.) 

28.  At  Christmas,  a  lady  gave  her  daughter  an 
atlas  worth  $27.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
atlas  was  90  per  cent  of  the  sum  paid  for  an  en¬ 
graving.  What  was  the  sum  paid  for  the  engrav¬ 
ing?  ($20) 

29.  The  proprietor  of  a  house  valued  at  $12,- 
000  rents  it  for  $110  a  month.  His  expenses  for 
taxes  are  $220,  and  for  repairs,  $80.  If  he  allows 
3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house  for  depreciation, 
what  rate  of  interest  does  his  investment  yield? 
(5  1/2  per  cent) 

30.  A  man  purchased  an  automobile  for  $1,200. 
He  estimated  that  the  car  depreciated  15  per  cent 
each  year,  based  on  the  value  of  the  car  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  During  which  year  will  its  value 
shrink  to  less  than  $600?  Show  all  work  necessary 
to  arrive  at  the  solution,  (fifth  year) 

31.  Find  the  total  interest  paid  on  a  $250  loan 
if  the  loan  is  paid  back  in  10  equal  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  ($13.75) 

32.  The  following  insurance  is  carried  by  a  home 
owner: 

(a)  Home,  valued  at  $15,000,  is  insured  for 
80  per  cent  of  its  value  at  an  annual  premium  of 
1/4  per  cent. 

(b)  Life  insurance,  amounting  to  $18,000,  at 
a  premium  of  $35  on  $1,000  annually.  A  dividend 
of  12  per  cent  of  the  premium  is  returned  annually 
by  the  insurance  company. 

(c)  Accident  and  health  insurance,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10,000,  at  $9.25  on  $1,000  annually. 

Find  the  total  yearly  cost  of  the  insurance. 
($518.50) 

33.  A  laborer  who  formerly  worked  9  hours  a  day 
for  $5.50  now  receives  $5.25  for  8  hours’  work. 


Find  (a)  the  increase  or  decrease  in  his  hourly  pay^ 
and  (b)  the  per  cent  of  the  change.  ($.04  37/72 
increase,  7.38  per  cent) 

34.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,476  applications  filed  for 
positions  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  only  1,988 
appeared  for  examination,  (a)  Find  the  per  cent  of 
those  who  filed  applications  who  appeared  for  the 
examinations,  (b)  If  1,342  applicants  passed  the 
examinations,  what  per  cent  of  those  who  appeared 
for  the  examinations  passed?  (80.29  per  cent,  67.5 
per  cent) 

35.  A  clerk  in  the  Federal  service  paid  3.75  per 
cent  of  his  salary  into  the  pension  fund.  He  earned 
$1,240  a  year  for  3  years  and  3  months,  and  $l,560 
a  year  thereafter.  What  amount  did  he  pay  into 
the  fund  in  five  years?  ($254.18) 

36.  An  investment  of  $20,000  pays  yearly  9  per 
cent  on  the  original  cost.  Because  the  property 
deteriorates  steadily,  the  owner  regards  all  i..come 
above  5  per  cent  as  a  return  of  the  investment 
rather  than  as  interest.  Accordingly,  each  j^ir  he 
subtracts  from  the  principal  of  his  investment  all 
income  over  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  that  in¬ 
vestment  during  that  year.  What  will  be  the  amount 
invested  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year?  ($18,- 
275.95) 

37.  A  man  paid  $144  for  a  stove  and  a  radio. 
He  paid  five  times  as 'much  for  ^he  stove  as  for 
the  radio.  What  did  he  pay  for  the  radio?  ($24) 

38.  Jones  and  Smith  owned  a  fleet  of  taxicabs, 
each  having  an  equal  interest.  Jones  sold  1/4  of 
his  share.  They  then  had  42  left.  How  many  taxi¬ 
cabs  did  they  have  to  start  with?  (48) 

39.  A  man  purchased  $6  worth  of  postage  stamps. 
He  received  an  equal  quantity  of  5-cent  and  1-cent 
stamps,  and  twice  as  many  2-cent  stamps  as  1-cent 
stamps.  How  many  2-cent  stamps  did  he  receive? 
(120) 

40.  If  the  value  of  1/8  of  the  gasoline  used  in 
a  car  is  3/4  of  the  value  of  the  oil  used,  and  the 
gasoline  for  one  week  costs  $6,  what  is  the  cost  of 
the  oil  for  the  same  period?  ($1) 

41.  A  piece  of  wire,  279  feet  long,  is  cut  into 
two  unequal  pieces.  One  piece  is  49  feet  longer 
than  the  other.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shorter? 
(115  feet) 

42.  A  businessman  deposited  4/5  of  his  profits 
in  a  savings  account.  After  withdrawing  1/4  of 
his  deposit,  $3,270  remained.  To  how  much  did 
his  total  profits  amount?  ($5,450) 

43.  A  housewife  bought  some  barley  and  beans, 
paying  12  cents  a  pound  for  the  barley  and  15 
cents  a  pound  for  the  beans.  She  bought  twice  as 
much  beans  as  barley,  paying  $3.36  for  both.  How 
many  pounds  of  each  did  she  buy?  (Barley,  8 
pounds;  beans,  16  pounds) 

44.  Allen  received  5/8  of  the  votes  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.  Speer  received  3/4  of  the  remainder.  'The 
other  candidates  received  a  total  of  1,050  votes. 
How  many  votes  did  Allen  and  Speer  each  receive? 
(Allen  7,000,  Speer  3,150) 

45.  A  man  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  an¬ 
other  at  an  increase  of  12  1/2  per  cent.  He  lost 
this  position  and  accepted  another  at  a  decrease  of 
16  2/3  per  cent.  The  decrease  amounted  to  $60 


1 
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a  month.  What  was  his  salary  in  his  hrst  position  I* 

($320) 

46.  A  camper  had  to  go  a  distance  of  170  miles. 
He  went  90  miles  on  a  bicycle  at  the  rate  of  15 
miles  an  hour,  and  made  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
by  automobile.  If  he  completed  the  trip  in  8 
hours,  how  fast  did  he  travel  by  automobile?  (40 
miles  an  hour) 

47.  Ten  barrels  of  flour  weighing  196  pounds 
a  barrel  were  made  into  loaves  of  bread,  each  loaf 
containing  12  ounces  of  flour.  What  would  be  the 
price  received  for  the  output  if  the  loaves  sold 
at  8  cents  each.-*  ($209.04,  price  received;  4  ounces 
not  used) 

48.  A  grocer  bought  three  grades  of  sardines  at 
15  cents,  20  cents,  and  25  cents  a  can.  If  his 
total  bill  is  $18  and  he  bought  equal  quantities 
of  each  grade,  how  many  cans  of  15 -cent  sardines 
did  he  buy?  (30  cans) 

49.  A  train  leaves  Detroit  at  11:40  a.m.  traveling 
30  miles  an  hour.  A  second  train  over  the  same 
route  leaves  at  1:40  p.m.  traveling  45  miles  an 
hour.  How  many  hours  will  it  take  the  second 
train  to  overtake  the  first  train?  (4  hours) 

50.  A  postal  clerk  distributed  2,340  letters.  He 
distributed  30  per  cent  more  letters  than  he  did 
postal  cards.  How  many  postal  cards  did  he  dis¬ 
tribute?  (1,800) 


What  Is  the  Law? 


May  Jones  (a  minor)  who  is  in  business  with 
Smith  (an  adult)  withdraw  from  the  firm  at  any 
time? 


>MITK 

ERVICE  < 


Pnes 

^STATION 


JONES 


Alpha  lota  Notes  .  .  .  ^^1  //{ J  yj 

Two  C-54  Skymasters  have  been  made  avail- 
able  for  the  return  of  the  wounded  and  sick  " 

from  overseas'  through  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
by  Alpha  Iotas  during  the  Seventh  War  Loan 

Campaign.  The  War  Finance  Division  of  the  Yes.  A  minor  who  is  a  partner  may  withdraw 
Treasury  Department  has  issued  copies  of  de-  from  the  firm  at  any  time  before  he  becomes  of 
calcomanias  placed  on  the  two  C-54  Skymasters  age  or  within  a  reawnable  time  thereafter. — 
to  Alpha  Iota  in  recognition  of  the  sale  of  bonds.  R.  Robert  Rosenberg 


Economic  Literacy  “Appallingly  Low,”  Says  Dean  McCarthy 

Dean  James  E.  McCarthy,  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  urged  a  campaign  to  explain  the  American  economic  system  to  the  people, 
in  speaking  before  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sales  Executives  Club  recently. 

'Tt  is  high  time,”  he  pointed  out,  "that  businessmen  explain  what  business  organizations 
are;  how  they  came  into  existence;  what  they  do  in  providing  employment  and  better  goods 
and  services  for  all  our  people;  how  they  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  tax  revenue; 
how  they  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  through  the  workings  of  the  unique  competitive 
system;  where  actual  ownership  lies;  and  how  business  organizations  are  the  indispensable 
source  of  continued  economic,  financial,  social,  and  moral  well-being.” 

In  order  to  provide  one  job  for  a  single  worker,  savings  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $50,000 
a  worker  are  necessary,  according  to  the  dean,  who  pointed  out  that  the  owners  of  these 
savings,  who  make  jobs  possible,  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  and  adequate  return  for  their 
risk  contribution. 

The  Midwestern  dean  emphasized  that,  whenever  the  savers-investors  in  an  enterprise  fail 
to  receive  an  adequate  return  on  their  invested  savings,  they  are  deprived  of  their  lawful 
rights  just  as  surely  as  though  one  failed  to  receive  rent  for  a  house  he  might  own  and 
rent  to  another. — Trends 
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TELL  YOUR  BOOKKEEPING  TEACHER  FRIENDS 
ABOUT  THIS  CONTEST 


Ninth  International 


FUK  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  is  sponsoring  an 
International  Bookkeeping  Gjntest,  in  addition 
to  offering  its  regular  monthly  bookkeeping 
certificate  service.  This  service  started  off  the 


present  school  year  with  4,000  solutions  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  September  bookkeeping  problem, 
and  the  number  has  been  steadily  growing. 
These  annual  international  contests  attract  more 


than  10,000  youthful  participants.  It  looks  as 
if  this  year  all  previous  records  will  be  shat¬ 
tered.  Here  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules 


and  a  list  of  attractive  prizes.  Further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  to  all  interested  teachers 


immediately  upon  request.  Use  the  coupon 
on  the  next  page. 


•  Contest  Begins  in  February.  Closes  March 
20 

•  More  than  One  Hundred  Cash  and  Stamp 
Awards  for  Teachers  and  Students 

9  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Blue,  and  Red  Seal 
Certificates  for  Teachers 

•  Thousands  of  Two-Color  Contest  Certi¬ 
ficates  for  Qualifying  Students 

•  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student 

•  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  the 
next  page. 


CONTEST  MATERIAL 

The  official  contest  problem  and  complete 
contest  rules  will  be  published  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  B.E.W.  The  problem  will  be  practical 
— similar  to  the  bookkeeping  problems  that  are 
being  published  monthly  in  the  B.E.W. 


teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Superior  Merit  Awards  in  Each  Division:  $3 
award  to  each  teacher  (or  teachers)  in  each 
division  whose  class  achieves  a  composite  score 
of  275  or  more. 

Additional  Teacher  Awards:  A  special  $5 
award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  submitting 
the  largest  club  of  qualifying  papers  in  each 
division. 


To  help  defray  contest 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  is¬ 
suing  certificates  to  every 
student  whose  paper  meets 
an  acceptable  business  stand¬ 
ard,  an  entry  fee  of  10  cents 
will  be  required  of  each 
student  who  sends  a  solu¬ 
tion. 


Superior  Achievement 
Certificates:  Hundreds  of 
gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal 
Superior  Achievement  Cer¬ 
tificates,  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  will  be  awarded  teach¬ 
ers  whose  clubs  meet  cer¬ 
tain  standards  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  win 


Hundreds  of  Cash  Prises 


CLUB  AND  TEACHER  PRIZES  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 


The  ■  following  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  Public  High  Schools,  (2) 
Catholic  High  Schools,  and  (3)  Colleges  and 
Private  Business  Schools: 

First  Place  in  Each  Division:  $15  to  the 
winning  club  and  $10  to  the  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Second  Place  in  Each  Division:  $10  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place  in  Each  Division:  $5  to  the 


STUDENT  PRIZES 

One  Hundred  $1  Savings  Stamp  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  students  who  submit  outstanding 
papers. 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  a  business 
standard  acceptable  to  the  judges. 
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Bookkeeping  Contest 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 


ENTER  ONLY  AS  “CLUBS  ” 

Ten  or  more  students  are  required  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  club  to  be  entered  in  any  division.  Only 
one  club  may  be  entered  by  any  one  school,  but 
the  students  of  one  or  more  teachers  may  com¬ 
bine  their  work  into  one  club  representing  the 
school.  Schools  having  fewer  than  ten  book¬ 
keeping  students  may  enter  them  for  individual 
awards  only.  All  team  entries  are  automatically 
entered  for  the  Individual  Awards. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  CLUBS  HAVE 
EQUAL  CHANCE 

Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  an  equal 
chance  to  win  in  this  contest  through  the  use 
of  a  composite  score.  The  composite  score  for 
each  competing  school  will  be  the  sum  of 
three  percentages: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard. 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior. 

REPRINTS  FOR  SALE 

Teachers  who  wish  their  students  to  have 
individual  copies  of  the  bookkeeping  contest 
problem  may  purchase  reprints  of  it  from  the 
B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a  copy.  (Use  order  blank 
on  this  page).  Teachers  may  duplicate  the  con- 


Student  Contest  Certificates 

test  problem  for  distribution  to  their  students 
if  they  wish.  One  copy  of  the  problem  will  be 
sent  free  to  each  teacher  upon  request. 

WIN  RECOGNITION 

Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  and  youi 
students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes  of 
school  administrators,  parents,  and  local  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Whether  or  not  you  win  one  of  the 
many  prizes,  you  can  still  qualify  for  a  beautiful 
Teacher’s  Superior  Achievement  Certificate. 

WHAT  TO  DO  NOW 

Fill  in  the  order  blank  below  and  mail  it 
TODAY.  It  will  bring  you  on  February  1 
everything  you  will  need  for  the  contest. 


.....................BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON— ———————  — 

Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  plan  to  enter  approximately  -  students  in  your  Ninth  Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 

test.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February  1,  1946. 

In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each,  -  student  reprints  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  project.  Remittance  enclosed  | - 

Name  . , . 

School  .  . . 

School  Address  .  . 

City  and  State  .  . 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any) 
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Teacher  Certification- 

Credits  or  Competencies 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN 


Business  teachers  in  general  and  business 
teacher-trainers  specifically  should  be  interested 
in  the  problem  of  teacher  certification.  While 
the  certification  of  business  teachers  is  a  special 
problem,  it  is  definitely  related  to  the  general 
question  of  state  requirements  for  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  We  should  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  broad  general  problem  first 
and  then  study  carefully  the  special  provisions 
that  are  necessary  for  teachers  in  our  own  field. 

The  summary  that  follows  was  therefore 
made  of  an  article  by  Allen  D.  Patterson  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  13,  1944,  issue  of  the 
Educational  Research  Bulletin. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  first  gives  the  historical 
background  for  teacher  certification.  State 
requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
once  an  effective  instrurfient  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  higher  competencies  among 
candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  secondary 
schools,  have  for  the  most  part  outlived  their 
usefulness.  They  were  originally  proposed  by 
educators  who  were  sincerely  interested  in  plac¬ 
ing  a  properly  qualified  teacher  in  each  class¬ 
room.  These  requirements  were  intended  to 
assure  the  public  that  teachers  would  possess 
demonstrative  knowledge  of  scholarship,  ac¬ 
quired  at  approved  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  pursued  to  the  level  of  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree. 

These  requirements  met  the  ordinary  needs 
of  the  secondary  school  during  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  because  the  standards  set  lip 
stressed  the  acceptance  of  education  as  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  mastery  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  ensured  that  a  teacher  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  before  he  was  licensed 
to  teach  it  and  prevented  him  from  attempting 
to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  on 
the  strength  of  his  college  diploma.  They 
compelled  colleges  to  offer  courses  in  peda¬ 
gogy  and  provide  classroom  experiences  for 
their  graduates. 

These  requirements  for  certification  support¬ 
ed  the  notion  that  teaching  is  a  ground-cover¬ 


ing  process.  Consequently,  preparing  to  teach 
has  meant  acquiring  15  units  of  this  subject 
or  30  units  of  that,  passed  at  a  specified  level 
of  mathematically  determined  excellence. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  achievements 
so  measured  made  good  teachers  because  care¬ 
ful  investigations  have  been  unable  to  cor¬ 
relate  success  in  teaching  with  the  amount 
of  knowledge  gained  by  the  teacher,  the  level 
of  scholarship  achieved,  the  academic  intel¬ 
ligence  possessed  by  the  teacher,  or  the  study 
of  particular  professional  courses.  Student 
teaching  is  the  only  aspect  of  the  typical  train¬ 
ing  program  that  correlates  significantly  with 
successful  teaching.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  inevitable — that  obtaining  successful  teach¬ 
ers  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 

A  possible  explanation  for  these  low  cor¬ 
relations  between  the  criteria  for  certification 
and  actual  success  in  teaching  lies  in  the  fact 
that  teachers  on  the  job  are  actually  carrying 
out  functions  not  measured  by  academic  stand¬ 
ards.  The  secondary  school  is  no  longer 
primarily  concerned  with  the  task  of  preparing 
students  for  college.  Teachers  are  no  longer 
working  with  the  academically  select  of  our 
population,  but  with  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people. 

These  subjects  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  teachers  of  business  education.  Should 
teacher  certification  be  abandoned.^  The  an¬ 
swer  is  definitely  in  the  negative.  What  is 
the  solution  then.^  We  must  determine  new 
criteria  for  certification  that  will  provide  teach¬ 
ers  who  can  fulfill  the  new  functions  of 
secondary  education  as  adequately  as  teachers 
have  in  the  past  accomplished  the  purposes 
formerly  considered  vital.  Academic  stand¬ 
ards  do  not  measure  the  ability  to  achieve 
functional  objectives.  They  are  not  measures 
of  social  insight,  understanding  of  children, 
or  grasp  of  the  newer  techniques  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Certification  requirements  should  be  so  de¬ 
veloped  as  to  obtain,  for  our  schools,  teachers 
who  are  maximally  competent  as  educated  per- 
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sons  and  continually  disposed  to  grow  in  un¬ 
derstanding  and  use  of  the  basic  cultural 
achievements  of  mankind.  They  should  be 
specialists  in  a  broadly  integrated  field  of  hu¬ 
man  activity,  who  are  professionally  competent 
to  guide  the  experiences  of  children  and  young 
people  in  terms  of  democratic  values.  They 
should  be  informed  and  loyal  citizens,  con¬ 
cerned  about,  and  willing  to  participate  in, 
improving  the  quality  of  community  and  world 
community  living. 

Their  personalities  should  be  balanced  emo¬ 
tionally,  physically,  socially,  and  spiritually, 
and  they  should  have  many  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  should  be  able  to  work  intel¬ 
ligently  and  co-operatively  with  others — 
parents,  colleagues,  and  children-^without 
prejudice  as  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation.  Our  present  quantitative  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  for  certification  are  clearly 
inadequate  to  evaluate  achievements  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  meet  these  requirements. 

Rpcomtn(>nda<ions 

What  steps  can  we  take  towards  reaching 
this  ideal  Mr.  Patterson  recommends  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advisability  of  a  general 
secondary-school  certificate.  He  suggests  that 
we  experiment  with  a  general  certificate  valid 
in  Grades  10  to  12  for  teaching  pupils  not 
preparing  for  college.  Such  a  certificate  prob¬ 
ably  would  aid  in  finding  teachers  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  teaching  core  or  integrated  cur- 
riculums  than  those  who  now  come  from  our 
teachers’  colleges. 

How  would  business  teachers  react  to  this 
recommendation.^  How  many  of  our  business 
teachers  have  received  a  sufficiently  broad  train¬ 
ing  to  qualify  for  a  general  secondary-school 
certificate.^ 

Another  basis  for  teacher  certification  miglk 
be  found  in  the  use  of  factors  of  competency 
in  evaluating  a  person’s  readiness  for  teaching. 
Various  lists  of  competencies  include  sucu 
i  items  as  human  relations,  pupil  relations,  pro¬ 
fessional  relations,  community -world  relationj, 
i  an  adequate  understanding  of  young  people, 
an  appreciation  of  contemporary  society,  an 
I  acquaintance  with  cultural  heritage,  and  a  thoi- 
,  ough  mastery  of  some  particular  field  oi 
'  specialization  in  which  to  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution. 

A  third  proposal  merits  special  consideration 
1  by  business  teachers.  The  state  might  require 


all  candidates  for  certification  to  present  records 
of  out-of -class  experiences  in  travel,  employ¬ 
ment,  leadership  in  youth  activities,  contact 
with  the  work  of  juvenile  courts,  guidance 
clinics,  and  other  social  agencies.  Such  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  preparation  for  teaching  in  today’s  schools. 
No  longer  is  it  believed  that  the  whole  child 
can  be  educated  at  the  hands  of  a  partially 
educated  teacher.  Those  of  us  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  teacher  training  should  ponder  this 
statement  carefully. 

A  fourth  recommendation  is  that*  each 
teacher-training  institution  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  recommending  candidates  for  state 
certification.  Do  not  many  superintendents, 
by  their  generous  use  of  the  college  placement 
offices,  indicate  that  they  rely  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  of  the  college  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  best  candidate  for  teaching.^  This 
means  that  the  state  department  might  well 
require  the  graduate  to  present  a  statement  of 
competency  from  the  faculty  which  has  been 
responsible  for  his  graduation.  In  other  words, 
graduation  and  certification  are  two  distinct 
steps. 

A  student  may  earn  a  diploma  by  the  conven¬ 
tional  process  of  amassing  so  many  hours  of 
credit,  but  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that 
he  must  be  granted  the  right  to  teach.  Not 
all  graduates  of  a  college  of  law,  for  example, 
pass  the  bar  examination.  Certainly,  many  su¬ 
perintendents  today  do  not  regard  the  pro¬ 
visional  certification  of  the  state  school  as  an 
adequate  proof  of  competence.  For  a  college 
to  distinguish  between  graduation  and  recom¬ 
mendation  for  certification  would  require  pro¬ 
fessional  courage  of  a  high  order. 

The  final  proposal  deals  with  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers  who,  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  would  never  qualify  for  teaching  positions. 
Does  not  our  experience  with  teachers  who  have 
been  certified  on  an  emergency  basis  during 
the  war  indicate  that  there  are  persons  who 
can  teach  in  a  modern  school  without  conform¬ 
ing  to  a  traditional  set  of  formal  require¬ 
ments?  If  we  do  not  accept  this  premise,  we 
probably  shall  see  an  extension  of  the  formal 
techniques  of  teacher  certification.  Teaching 
ability  cannot  be  measured  by  so  many  hours 
of  this  or  that  professional  course.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  teacher  certification  should  be 
instruments  for  stimulating  growth  in  broadly 
defined  professional  competencies. 
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HHERE  IGI^ORAMCE  IS  BLISS — 

Vignettes  from  the  Life  of  a  Typing  Teacher 

Wj,  n.  jot. 


MYRA  SHAWN 

The  heavy-set  man  with  the  friendly  eyes 
peered  at  me  intently.  "I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand,”  he  told  me,  "your  job  would  be 
in  two  different  schools  ...  we  haven’t 
enough  work  to  keep  you  completely  busy  in 
each  school.  They’re  both  junior  high  schools. 
You  would  be  teaching  typewriting  and  junior 
business  training  in  each  place.” 

"How  far  apart  are  the  schools.^”  I  asked. 
"About  four  blocks.  Just  a  nice  walk  in 
good  weather,  and  you  can  always  take  a 
bus  when  it’s  unpleasant.  I’m  sure,”  he  added, 
‘.'that  the  school  board  would  reimburse  you 
for  any  extra  expenses  you  may  have  in  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth.” 

"That  would  hardly  be  necessary,”  I  mur¬ 
mured.  Then  I  tried  to  explain  more  fully. 
"You  see,  I  don’t  know  how  well  I’d  get  along 
with  such  young  children.  My  experience  has 
all  been  with  college-age  students.” 

"You’ll  still  be  teaching  the  same  things,” 
he  reminded  me.  "And  we  need  a  strong 
teacher,”  he  said  meaningfully. 

A  strong  teacher.  That  sounded  important. 
"There’s  just  one  thing,”  he  continued, 
knowing  he  had  my  interest.  "The  one  school 
contains  all  colored  children.  I  hope  you  are 
not  prejudiced  against  them.” 

"The  only  thing  of  which  I  am  intolerant,” 
I  said  eyeing  him  squarely,  "is  intolerance.” 

Hours  later  1  realized  how  smug  I  must  have 
sounded.  But  he  liked  it. 

"Good,”  he  declared.  "Now  about  salary.” 
But  there  we  could  come  to  no  agreement. 
I  left  his  office  with  combined  relief  and  re¬ 
luctance.  What  a  piece  of  research  I  could 
have  conducted  with  parallel  classes  of  white 
and  Negro  students!  What  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  I  had  meant  my  words  about  equal 
opportunities ! 

Yes,  as  I  walked  toward  my  bus,  relief  pre¬ 
dominated.  I  did  not  like  Blankville. 

The  telephone  call  the  next  day  was  from 
the  School  Superintendent. 


"Miss  Shawn,”  he  said,  "I  have  been  talking 
to  the  members  of  the  board.  We  must  have 
a  strong  teacher  for  that  job.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  — T’ 

It  was  a  smaller  sum  than  I  had  requested. 
It  was  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  at  first 
offered.  It  was  almost  as  much  as  I  could 
have  made  in  the  other  places,  and  Blankville 
was  nearer  my  home  than  either  of  them. 

Besides,  there  was  that  golden  opportunity 
with  the  parallel  classes. 

And  there  was  that  Strong  Teacher  busi¬ 
ness. 

"Yes,  I’d  consider  it,”  I  admitted  cautiously. 

"You  know,”  he  followed  up,  "this  school 
system  has  been  paying  teachers  a  bonus  each 
year.  If  they  declare  one  for  this  year,  your 
salary  will  be  a  great  deal  more.” 

"Umm,”  I  commented.  The  other  schools 
had  bonuses,  too. 

But  he  was  a  good  psychologist.  A  few 
more  well-chosen  words  sold  me  on  the  job. 
Half  reluctantly,  I  wrote  a  letter  declining  a 
position  which  two  days  before  I  had  wanted 
with  all  my  heart. 

- ^ - 

’Teen  Age  Book  Show 

The  ’Teen  Age  Book  Show,  sponsored  by 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  is  now  being  shown  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  country.  Dr.  Albert  H.  Parry 
has  been  lecturing  to  the  school  groups  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  showing  of  the  picture. 

"Books,”  said  he,  "are  your  Road  to  Romance 
before  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  romance. 
They  are  your  free  ticket  to  travel  before  you 
can  afford  to  travel.  They  give  you  adventure 
before  you  are  drafted  into  the  Marines.” 

Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Montclair  (New  Jersey), 
and  Allentown  (Pennsylvania),  are  some  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  project  has  been  introduced. 


It's  tck)  late  to  worry  about  yesterday,  and 
too  soon  to  worry  about  tomorrow. — Insurance 
Salesman 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Economic  Geography  of  ¥our  County 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROJECT 


JAMES  W.  KESTOL 

HIS  project  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
supplement  for  a  class  in  economic 
geography.  Its  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  research 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  material  available  in 
the  particular  locality  to  be  studied. 

The  best  procedure  for  embarking  upon  this 
type  of  assignment  is  to  distribute  copies  of  a 
general  outline  of  the  chapters  to  be  covered. 
After  a  careful  explanation  of  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  allow'  the  students  to  select  the  chapters 
on  which  they  prefer  to  work.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  however,  to  have  more  than  two  or 
three  students  working  on  the  same  chapter 
unless  the  class  is  unusually  large. 

The  sixteenth  census  of  the  United  States 
(1940)  provides  statistical  information  for  all 
the  counties  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  for 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  100,000.  One 
of  the  best  pictures  of  any  county  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  major  occupations  report.  This 
report  classifies  all  persons  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  older  according  to  occupation. 

To  obtain  census  information,  ask  your 
school  librarian  to  write  to  the  Department  of 
Census,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  "unbound 
preliminary  bulletin  of  (your  state)  covering 
population,  labor  force,  and  retail  trade,”  It 
is  suggested  that  official  school  stationery  be 
used  in  making  this  request.  There  is  no  charge 
for  unbound  census  bulletins. 

Every  locality  has  its  dominating  industry 
such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
fishing,  or  lumbering.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
there  is  a  general  interdependence  of  all  other 
economic  endeavors  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
fundamental  truth  will  be  better  understood  as 
the  work  of  the  assignment  progresses. 

In  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  any 
county,  the  following  outline  of  chapters  is 
suggested ; 

II.  Introduction  (including  location,  si/e,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  occupations  of  the  people).  The 
aim  should  be  to  determine  just  what  the 
region  has  to  offer  the  inhabitants  who  are 
'  making  a  living  there. 


II.  History  of  the  region  (early  settlement  an- 1 
development). 

III.  Climate  and  soil. 

IV.  Agriculture  (type  of  farming,  specialties,  size 
of  farms,  and  the  general  farming  methods). 

V.  Mining  (all  types  of  natural  resources). 

VI.  Manufacturing  (types,  sources  of  raw  materials, 
labor  supply,  and  markets). 

VII.  Cultural  aspects  (schools,  churches,  libraries, 
recreation  centers,  parks,  and  playgrounds). 

VIII.  Transportation  facilities  (railroads,  highw'ays, 
waterways,  airlines,  others). 

IX.  Retail  and  wholesale  trade  in  the  county. 

X.  Political  structure  of  the  government  (organi¬ 
zation,  control,  and  functions.  Comparison 
with  neighboring  counties). 

XI.  Conclusions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  another  chapter  or 
two  could  be  added  for  any  other  economic 
endeavor  which  contributes  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  For  example,  lakes  and  resorts 
often  attract  vacationists,  resulting  in  a  lucrative 
tourist  trade  for  the  natives.  Teachers  can 
make  these  adjustments  to  suit  the  particular 
county  in  which  the  research  is  to  be  made. 

As  the  project  progresses,  one  class  period 
a  week  should  suffice  for  a  review  of  the  work 
completed.  Each  student  should  know  defi¬ 
nitely  what  he  is  expected  to  find  and  then 
make  his  report  to  the  class.  He  should  be 
held  responsible  for  statistics  and  other  perti¬ 
nent'  information  that  can  be  used  in  the  study. 
Encourage  students  to  seek  help  from  their 
county  agent,  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  any  other  available  public  officials.  County 
boards  publish  annual  reports  concerning  their 
public  institutions,  and  states  issue  blue  books 
periodically  which  contain  valuable  data.  Stu¬ 
dents,  who  are  working  with  special  interest 
on  their  particular  chapters,  can  therefore  give 
as  well  as  obtain  some  outstanding  facts  about 
their  county. 

Upon  completion  of  the  study,  it  would  be 
fine  to  have  copies  made  of  each  chapter  for 
all  members  of  the  class,  so  that  everyone  will 
have  a  complete  thesis  of  his  county’s  geog¬ 
raphy.  A  good  understanding  of  the  home 
county  will  help  lay  the  groundwork  for 
studying  the  economic  geography  of  other  areas 
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tnd  regions  throughout  the  world.  The  econo¬ 
mic  emphasis  will  make  students  aware  of 
changing  conditions  and  alert  to  the  part  they 
may  play  in  the  county’s  future.  Their  every¬ 
day  living,  as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  the 
intricate  problems  of  our  economic  society, 
will  be  better  understood. 

(The  author  would  be  happy  to  hear  com¬ 
ments  or  suggestions  for  improvement  from 
teachers  using  this  project  as  a  supplement 
in  their  classes.) 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond,  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  its  establishment  in  1912 
until  her  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  died  at 
her  home  in  San  Francisco  on  November  18 
after  a  short  illness.  She  was  82  years  old. 

Widowed  after  an  early  marriage,  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  started  out  to  earn  her  own  way  and  that 
of  her  little  daughter.  For  some  years  she  acted 
as  private  secretary  and  general  factotum  to 
Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  whom  she,  in  accord 
with  many  others,  considered  one  of  the  most 
advanced  educators  of  his  time  or  ours  She 
believed  her  experience  with  him  to  have  been 
invaluable  in  training  her  for  her  subsequent 
career  of  commercial  writing,  teaching,  and  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

She  taught  in  the  famous  old  Cook  County 
Normal  School  (now  the  Chicago  Normal),  of 
which  Colonel  Parker  was  the  head  and  of  which 
she  herself  was  a  graduate.  She  was  also  business 
manager  for  the  first  Vacation  Schools  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  under  the  title  of  Summer  Schools 
were  later  incorporated  into  the  regular  school 
system. 

In  1900,  Mrs.  Raymond  attended  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  and  studied  Gregg  Shorthand  under  the 
instruction  of  the  author.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  she  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  specializing  at  first  in  English.  As  a 
result  of  this,  she  wrote  English:  Progressive 
Studies,  published  in  1903. 

Mrs.  Raymond  continued  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Gregg  School  for  some  years.  As¬ 
sociated  with  her  at  that  time  were  Rupert 
P.  SoRelle,  Charles  W.  Kitt,  and  Kitty  Dixon. 
Mrs.  Raymond  left  the  school  when  she  became 
official  reporter  for  the  Attorney  General  of 
Illinois. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Raymond  as  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  caused  a  con¬ 
siderable  stir  in  school  and  publishing  circles, 
as  up  to  that  time  no  woman  had  held  such  a 
pwition.  A  few  years  after  Mrs.  Raymond’s  ap¬ 


pointment,  ten  women  had  been  appointed  to  W  PI 
executive  positions  in  leading  publishing  houses  f 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  a  result,  probably,  of  the 
outstanding  success  of  Mrs.  Raymond.  The  scope 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  under  her  management 
w'as  expanded  to  include  not  only  the  entire  Pa- 
cific  Coast,  but  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mrs.  Raymond  was  a  talented  afid  dynamic 
speaker  and  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and 
prominent  in  the  activities  of  the  Business  and  ' 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs.  | 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Lucia  Ray¬ 
mond  Steidel;  a  grand-daughter,  Frances  Ray- 
mond  McClintock;  four  great-grandchildren,  Su¬ 
san,  John,  Lucia,  and  Deborah  McClintock;  a 
brother,  John  Effinger;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  E. 

C.  Bearss  and  Mrs.  Helen  Woodward. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Woodmansee,  member  of  the  fac-  ' 
ulty  of  Springfield  (Illinois)  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  for  over  30  years,  died  on 
September  24,  following  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mrs.  Woodmansee,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
Illinois  Tradesman,  had  resigned  her  position 
at  Springfield  High  School  last  June  12,  but 
had  been  teaching  shorthand  at  Browns  Business 
College  in  Springfield  since  early  September. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  her  husband,  include 
a  son.  Corporal  Edward  F.  Woodmansee,  Army 
Air  Corps,  Kunming,  China;  three  sisters,  Ethel 
L.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Olive  Doan  of  Hopedale, 
and  Rosella  Butler  of  Springfield;  and  a  brother, 
Oren  Butler  of  Scottville 

Thomas  Herman  Gatlin,  president  of  the 
Texas  Business  College,  Weatherford,  Texas, 
for  the  past  26  years,  died  suddenly  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  business  education  in  Texas.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  penman  and  never  lost  his 
enthusiasm  for  fine  penmanship.  Thomas 
Hausam  Gatlin,  Mr.  Gatlin’s  only  son,  intends 
to  continue  the  operation  of  his  father’s  school. 

- - 

Motion  Granted 

A  VERY  trifling  matter  had  some  way  managed  • 
to  get  into  the  Federal  Court  at  Rockingham, 
North  Carolina.  Judge  Johnson  J.  Hayes,  a 
learned  Judge  with  a  very  keen  sense  of  humor 
was  presiding.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  evidence  the  undersigned  moved  to  dismiss 
the  action  on  the  grounds  of  "inconsequentiality, 
insignificancy,  ind  pusillanimousocity.”  His 
Honor  immediately  granted  the  motion  due  to 
the  "infinitesimalicity”  of  the  evidence. 

— Case  and  Comment 
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PRIZES  FOR  STUDENT  SOLUTIONS 


CLOSING  DATE:  FEBRUARY  21.  1946 


JANUARY  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

WRE  is  the  third  problem  in  a  new  series  of  contests  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  all  bookkeeping  classes.  Solution  of  this  contest  problem  will 
require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  be  assigned  for  homework, 
or  for  extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  ^ill  grade  all  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest,  and  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
sent  to  each  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best  student 
solutions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  information  necessary  for  participation 
in  the  contest  is  given  here. 


The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  which  follows  these  rules.  The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob- 

t  lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The  problem 
is  so  short,  however,  that  it  can  be  dictated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 

duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  pa¬ 
pers  are  submitted.  Place  "A”  after  each  name 
to  be  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate,  and  "C”  for  a  Su- 

I  perior  Certificate.  Certificates  must  be  earned  in 
{  order. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  fee 

covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing, 

1  two-color  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  each  stu- 
I  dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand- 

'  ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 

•  certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 

I 


papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutiorss  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  in  each 
division  as  follows:  $3,  first  prize  for  the  best  so¬ 
lution  submitted;  $2,  second  prize;  and  prizes  of 
50  cents  in  war  savings  stamps  for  other  outstand¬ 
ing  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner;  student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property  of 
the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not  meet¬ 
ing  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10'.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  February 
21,  1946.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for 
prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  lated  than  midnight 
of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date 
will  be  accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winners 
will  be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W., 
and  prizes  wdll  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


NEXT  MONTH 

THE  MAJOR  BOOKKEEPING  EVENT  of  the  school  year,  the  Ninth  Annual  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest  sponsored  by  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  begim 
the  day  you  receive  your  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  this  magazine.  Full  details  regarding  this 
big  contest  are  given  on  pages  260-261  of  this  issue. 

Your  students  need  not  have  taken  part  in  any  previous  contest  to  qualify  for  participation 
in  the  annual  contest.  The  contest  problem  this  year  is  novel  and  short — not  difficult.  Students 
are  called  upon  to  detect  errors  in  a  “turbulent”  trial  balance — the  product  of  a  bookkeeper’s 
bad  dream.  You  and  your  students  can  profit  from  this  practice  in  locating  errors  .  .  .  earn 
Certificates  of  Achievement  .  .  .  win  prizes  .  .  .  and  have  fun! 
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Here  is  the  January'  Problem 

G.l.  JOF/S  JEEP  DELIVERY  SERVICE 


Directions  to  Students 

Use  pen  and  ink,  and  journal  paper  or  white 
paper  properly  ruled. 

Assignment  A — For  a  Junior  Certificate 

Prepare  a  Trial  Balance  of  differences  from 
the  information  shown  in  Figure  I.  Arrange 
accounts  in  order,  according,  to  classification; 
Assets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship,  Income,  Cost 
of  Merchandise,  Expenses. 

Assignment  B — For  a  Senior  Certipcate 

Do  Assignment  A.  On  the  back  of  the 
paper  used  for  Assignment  A,  prepare  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement  for  the  period  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945.  Merchandise  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  business  December  31,  1945  was 
valued  at  $3,005.59.  Provide  for  10  per  cent 
annual  depreciation  of ‘equipment.  (Debit  De¬ 
preciation  of  Equipment  $540.00;  credit  Re¬ 
serve  Account.)  Other  adjustments  are  not  to 
be  considered  at  this  time. 


Total 

Total 

Account  Titles 

Debits 

Credits 

Sales 

Merchandise  Inventory 

$  90.20  $30,954.56 

(January  1,  1945) 

3,581.30 

Purchases 

18,925.55 

105.94 

Pay  Roll 

4,484.71 

Taxes 

300.55 

Rent 

800.00 

Delivery  Expense 

576.89 

Supplies  Used 

496.91 

Telephone 

57.89 

Insurance  Prepaid 
Maintenance  of 

129.87 

Equipment 

67.02 

Equipment 

5,400.00 

1  Cash 

31,604.62 

29,070.91 

Petty  Cash 

100.00 

Accounts  Receivable 

1,862.11 

50.43 

Accounts  Payable 

18,741.13 

20,097.42 

Notes  Payable 

1,600.00 

Heat  and  Light 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

335.42 

of  Equipment 

150.60 

Taxes  Payable 

Joseph  A.  Martin, 

132.04 

Capital 

5,392.27 

Figure  I 


Assignment  C — For  a  Superior  Certipcaie  i 

Complete  Assignments  A  and  B.  Then  pre¬ 
pare  a  Balance  Sheet,  either  in  report  form 
or  account  form.  You  may  use  either  pen  and  ' 
ink  or  the  typewriter  for  this.  Submit  only  ! 
your  Balance  Sheet  for  Assignment  C.  You  i 
need  not  send  your  Trial  Balance  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  to  New  York. 

Please  read  the  jollowing  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students: 

"Joe”  Martin,  an  honorably  discharged  vet-  i 
eran  of  World  War  II,  is  proprietor  of  a  large 
grocery  store.  Recently,  at  a  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment  surplus  materials,  Martin  purchased  two 
jeeps  for  use  in  delivering  merchandise  to  his 
customers.  Each  jeep,  with  trailer  attached, 
has  proved  efficient  and  of  considerable  adver-  • 
tising  value.  "G.I.  Joe’s  Jeep  Delivery  Serv-  1 
ice”  has  created  much  good  will  toward  the  ! 
business  "Joe”  Martin  owns. 

Assume  that  you  serve  as  bookkeeper  at  | 
Martin’s  store.  Figure  I  lists  the  accounts  that 
summarize  the  bookkeeping  records  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1945.  j 

Dictate  the  information  shown  in  Figure  I,  '<■ 
or  have  it  duplicated  or  written  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  September 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes  ^ 
or  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  submitted  in  I 
the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest  for  September, 
Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Irene  Radziewicz,  High  School,  Uxbridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  E.  McGilton. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Dorothy  Skocaj,  Marymount  High  School,  Garfield 
Heights,  Ohio.  Sister  M.  Evangelist. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers — 

Fifty  Cents  in  Savings  Stamps 

California:  Virginia  Fay  Chilton,  Union  High 
School,  Yuba  City,  Reginald  C.  Estep.  Illinois; 
Mary  Elizabeth  Posing,  St.  Joseph  Orphanage,  Lisle, 
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Sister  M.  Justina.  Iowa:  Mary  Penepacker,  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Iowa  City,  Grace  Hinrichs.  Elaine 
Nisos,  St.  Mary's  School,  Waterloo,  Sister  M. 
Laurita,  O.S.F.  Kansas:  Kathryn  Jones,  High 
School,  Otis,  Pauline  Brungardt.  Kentucky:  Jewell 
Fenwick,  St.  Catharine  Junior  College,  St.  Cath- 
aiine.  Sister  Alary  Eugene.  Massachusetts:  Mar¬ 
jorie  Ball,  High  School,  Amherst,  Irene  E.  Hale. 
Geraldine  Berthold,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Lynn, 
Sister  Marie  Therese.  Joan  Foster,  High  School, 
South  Hamilton,  Barbara  Walsh.  Marie-Paule 
Girard,  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  School,  Worcester, 
Sister  Al.  Albert  of  Jesus.  Minnesota:  Luella 
Fleischacker,  Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Winsted, 
Sister  Al.  Rita,  O.S.F.  Missouri:  Neva  Jean  Beard, 
Senior  High  School,  Kirksville,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Bashore. 
New  Hampshire;  Alice  E.  Libbey,  High  School, 
Nashua,  Alary  T.  Gallagher.  New  York:  An- 
toinnette  Fugardi,  Grace  Institute,  New  York  City, 
Sister  Mary  Lucilda.  North  Carolina;  Betty 
Jean  Blackwelder,  Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  Misen- 
heimer,  Jeannette  Hubbert.  Ohio:  Constance  Morone, 
Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Columbus,  Sister 
Mary  Ida.  Theresa  Back,  High  School,  Kings  Mills, 
Mrs.  Leora  Corwin.  Evelyn  Grimm,  Lawrenceville 
High  School,  Springfield,  Louise  H.  Wheeler. 
Oklahoma:  Jeannette  Caufield.  Putnam  City  High 


School,  Oklahoma  City,  Airs.  Norma  Hubbard. 
Pennsylvania:  Betty  Anthony,  High  School,  New 
Castle,  Aiyrtle  Lord.  Mildred  L.  Stamm,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumberland,  L. 
Irene  Frederick.  Bernice  Mary  Jamison,  Little 
Flower  Catholic  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Sister 
Ursula  Maria.  Evelyn  Fries,  High  School,  Souder- 
ton,  Mary  Reisler.  Elaine  Learn,  Blacklick  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,.  Twin  Rocks,  Adaline  Seitz. 
Texas:  Agnes  Legault,  Mount  Saint  Michael  School, 
Dallas,  Sister  AI.  of  St.  John.  Washington:  Elaine 
Shirley  Lucken,  High  School,  Cheney,  T  Ophelia 
Lorinski.  Dorothy  Hinnenkamp,  High  School,  Col¬ 
fax,  Mrs.  Mae  Harman.  Betty  O’Toole,  St.  Leo 
High  School,  Tacoma,  Sister  AI.  Benedicta.  Wis¬ 
consin:  Myrtle  Harriet  Engum,  Whitehall  Memorial 
School,  Whitehall,  AIr.f.  Adelyn  B.  Olson. 

Canada:  Misae  Adachi,  Kamloops  Jr.-Sr.  High 
School,  Kamloops,  British  Columbia,  Harry  D.  Gibb. 
Catherine  Carere,  Loretto  Academy,  Guelph,  On¬ 
tario,  Mother  Ambrosia.  Marguerite  Morin,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Sister  St.  Celestine,  s.g.c.  Denise  Deslauriers,  St.- 
Louis-de-Gonzague  Convent,  East  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Sister  AI.  Theresa  of  the  Crucifix. 

Puerto  Rico:  Irma  Ruiz,  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  Academy,  Mayaguez,  Sister  Anne. 


cfanuarT  X^ranscription  Xests 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  13 -second  units  of  20  words. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs,  3  Center 
Street,  Detroit  6,  Michigan.  Letter  No.  2: 

*  Mr.  Frank  Grayson,  2  Jay  Street,  Des  Moines 
4,  Iowa. 

(Dictate  at  80  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Gibbs:  We  want  to 
close  out  stock  on  hand  since  last  year  to  pro- 
i  vide  storage  space  for  stock  made  up  from 
I  recent  /  crops. 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  discounts  offered  on  the  enclosed 
sheets,  be  sure  to  place  your  /  order  im¬ 
mediately. 

Remember  that  orders  will  be  handled  as  re¬ 
ceived  and  remember  that  our  stocks  are  /  lim¬ 
ited.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Grayson:  We  are 

jANUARY,  1946 


glad  to  learn  from  your  latest  order  that  you 
have  (1)  successfully  introduced  our  brand 
of  pears  to  your  trade. 

To  stimulate  sales,  we  recommend  that  you 
offer  one  can  /  of  our  pears  at  15  cents  with 
the  purchase  of  one  can  of  any  other  fruit.  You 
should  run  the  sale  for  two  weeks  /  only 
and  advertise  it  as  a  limited  offer. 

We  are  certain  you  are  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  /  sales  of  our  products  and  feel  sure  you 
will  want  to  give  your  customers  this  offer. 
We  are  therefore  .sending  you  two  (2)  addi¬ 
tional  cases  of  pears.  You  will  note  that  they 
have  special  labels  which  indicate  that  they  are 
intended  /  for  sale  on  the  combination  basis 
only. 

You  can  count  on  a  sales  increase  of  from 
50  to  65  per  cent.  /  If  additional  stock  will  be 
needed  to  meet  sales,  be  sure  to  send  your 
order  promptly.  Cordially  yours,  (240  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
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are  counted  in  I  ^-second  units  of  2^  words. 

Letter  No.  1:  Hunt  and  Block,  19  West 
Market  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois.  Letter  No. 
2:  Supply  Company,  Maiden  Lane,  Charles 
City,  Iowa.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Tom  Flynn,  6 
River  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

(Dictate  at  100  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  We  are  unable  to 
explain  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  your  last 
order.  The  shipment  went  forward  a  week 
or  so  /  ago  by  prepaid  express  and  should 
certainly  have  reached  you  by  this  time. 

Will  you  please  check  on  the  shipment  with 
your  local  freight  office  and  ask  them  /  to 
put  through  a  tracer  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

The  shipment  went  forward  in  three  wood¬ 
en  cases,  each  weighing  approximately  /  400 
pounds.  It  is  covered  by  express  receipt  No. 
019232. 

We  are  certain  the  shipment  was  correctly 
addressed.  All  (1)  our  records  plainly  state 
Illinois.  If  the  shipment  was  routed  to  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  as  you  believe,  the  error  must  have 
been  on  the  part  /  of  the  railway. 

Because  you  are  in  such  great  need  of  the 
stock  ordered,  we  are  sending  a  second  com¬ 
plete  shipment  today.  When  the  original  / 
shipment  is  located,  we  will  make  whatever  ad¬ 
justments  are  necessary.  Cordially  yours, 

Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  We  have  at  last 
discovered  /  the  reason  for  your  failure  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  last  shipment.  The  train  met  with  an 
accident  and  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  car  carry¬ 
ing  your  (2)  stock. 

The  fire  completely  ruined  the  contents  of 
the  car.  It  was  only  after  a  thorough  check 
that  the  railroad  company  was  able  /  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  notify  the  owners. 

We  are  crediting  your  account  for  the  com¬ 
plete  cost  of  the  shipment  including  transpor¬ 
tation  /  charges.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Flynn:  Our  adver¬ 
tising  department  has  prepared  a  new  series  of 
display  materials.  The  enclosed  /  circular 
lists  the  sizes  and  types  of  posters  available  to 
our  dealers. 

Let  us  send  you  some  of  these  posters  and 
special  display  (3)  boxes.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  setting  up  the  material  will  be  sent 
you,  together  with  suggestions  for  effective 
combinations  /  of  other  items. 


There  is  no  charge  for  any  of  this  pub 
licity  material,  but  because  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  /  of  each  kind  are  made,  we 
hesitate  to  ship  this  material  in  advance  of  re-  j 
quests.  Very  truly  yours,  (400  standard  words,  i 
including  addresses )  ' 

i 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in  * 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  -• 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  13-second  units  of  30  words. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Albert  Mills,  10  Spruce  ' 
Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  K.  . 
Silverman,  Business  Square,  Clinton,  Illinois,  j 
Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  George  Martin,  12  Horton  , 
Street,  Byron,  Michigan. 

(Dictate  at  120  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Mills:  We  are 
sorry  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  filling  your  I 
order  No.  7124,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  responsibility  /  is  ours. 

If  you  will  look  at  your  file  copy  of  this 
order,  you  will  see  that  the  writing  is  far 
from  legible,  making  reading  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  addition,  /  the  original  was  written 
with  a  very  light  pencil. 

It  seems  to  us  entirely  understandable  that 
the  billing  clerk  should  have  mistaken  pears 
for  peaches.  /  | 

To  avoid  any  further  complications  of  this 
kind,  we  recommend  that  you  have  all  future 
orders  prepared  on  a  typewriter. 

We  are  sending  you  seven  cases  (1)  of  , 
peaches  by  prepaid  express.  You  may  return 
the  pears  if  you  wish,  and  we  will  credit  your  ♦ 
account  on  their  receipt.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Silverman:  We  have  j 
not  /  had  any  orders  from  you  for  several 
months  now  and  are  wondering  if  you  have 
changed  your  source  of  supply. 

We  honestly  believe  that  our  fruits  are  among  i 
the  best  on  /  the  market  and  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  would  confirm  this. 

We  are  therefore  concerned  by  our  failure  to 
receive  orders  from  you.  Have  our  goods  or 
services  been  in  /  any  way  unsatisfactory.^  We 
should  appreciate  a  letter  telling  us  frankly 
if  we  have  not  handled  your  orders  properly, 
so  that  we  can  take  prompt  action  (2)  in 
correcting  the  situation.  An  envelope  is  en- 
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closed  for  your  convenience  in  writing  us. 
Cordially  yours, 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Martin:  Your  order 
No.  /  359  did  not  contain  any  shipping  in¬ 
structions.  Because  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  shipment,  we  considered  it  best  to  forward 
it  by  freight. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  /  handling  of  the 
shipment  did  not  meet  with  your  wishes,  but, 
since  no  instructions  were  given,  we  do  not 
believe  you  have  a  justifiable  complaint  and 
we  are  not  /  inclined  to  offer  any  adjustment. 

In  the  future,  we  shall  require  that  all  your 
orders  definitely  state  method  of  shipment. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  sure  to  write  (3)  you 
before  forwarding  your  order.  Very  truly 
yours,  ( 400  standard  words,  including  ad¬ 
dresses) 

- 4* - 

Who’s  Who  in  Altrusa 

Gretchen  Gardner  Vanderschmidt,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sarachon  Hooley  School  of  Secretarial 
Training,  St.  Louis,  and  governor  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  International  Altrusa,  was  re¬ 
cently  cited  for  her  accomplishments  in  "Who’s 
Who  in  Altrusa.” 

"Gretchen  Vanderschmidt  has  sought  continu¬ 
ally  to  perfect  business  instruction.  Projecting 
into  her  work  an  exceptional  enthusiasm  and 
curiosity  that  strives  always  to  find  a  'better 
way,'  she  today  is  acknowledged  as  an  authority 
on  business  correspondence  and  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  lecturer  on  business  administration.” 

Born  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Miss  Vander¬ 
schmidt  attended  Abbott  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts;  and  Columbia  University.  In 
1929,  she  became  secretary  to  Miss  Hooley  in 
the  Sarachon  Hooley  School  of  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  She  advanced  to 
assistant  director  and,  in  1936,  came  to  the  St. 
Louis  school  to  assume  new  executive  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Included  in  her  many  activities  are  lecturing 
in  business  administration  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  super¬ 
vising  numerous  career  conferences  for  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
planning  and  directing  the  inauguration  of  a  two- 
year  terminal  course  in  secretarial  studies,  and 
a  methods  course  in  teaching  commercial  subjects 
in  secondary  schools  at  St.  Louis  University. 
She  is  now  engaged  in  study  and  research  in 
typing  instruction  methods  for  the  handicapped. 

Common  sense  is  very  uncommon.  It  is  only 
used  by  the  more  successful.  —  Northwestern 
National  News  • 


SOME  HIDDEN  MOUNTAINS  AND 
MOUNTAIN  PEAKS  OF  THE  WORLD 

RALPH  S.  HARRIS 

The  names  of  some  mountains  and  mountain 
peaks  are  hidden  in  the  statements  below,  one  in 
each.  The  letters  in  the  names  are  in  their  exact 
order.  Underline  the  names. 

1.  Mountains  are  the  highest  lands  of  the  earth 
and  especially  interesting. 

2.  He  was  the  man  we  saw  at  Chicago,  the  windy 
city. 

3.  When  I  was  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  I  visited  Bal¬ 
timore,  a  great  oyster  city. 

4.  Here  we  are  at  last  at  the  volcanic  cone. 

5.  How  peculiar  a  rattlesnake  was  not  seen  on 
the  range! 

6.  We  never  established  the  fort  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

7.  The  wild  cats  killed  rabbits  and  partridges  for 
food  in  the  mountain. 

8.  With  an  excellent  knowledge  of  air,  weather¬ 
men  can  forecast  mountainous  region  storms 
more  accurately. 

9.  In  the  gneiss,  we  found  garnet  naturally 
formed. 

10.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  a  sheep 
pen  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

11.  The  Euphrates  has  taken  many  a  traveler  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

12.  Hindu  rallies  are  held  in  India. 

13.  The  blacksmith  was  washing  tongs  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  shoeing  the  horses  on  the  ranch. 

14.  A  mule  is  sometimes  known  to  balk  and  then 
run  away. 

15.  “Look  up,  Ike  speaks  to  you  from  the  preci¬ 
pice,”  said  the  forest  ranger. 

16.  They  went  on  a  clambake  recently. 

17.  The  sign  on  the  cah,  “Lancashire,”  meant  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing  to  me. 

18.  The  lass  entered  London  by  way  of  the 
Thames  River. 

19.  We  found  a  flower  garden  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

20. -  Harken,  Yakima  Valley  calls  me  home! 

21.  The  pulp  industry  is  important  in  times  of 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

(Key  on  page  279) 
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N.A.B.T.T.I.  List  Out  Soon 

The  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  will  publish  its 
annual  list  of  all  master’s  and  doctor’s  theses 
and  dissertations  in  the  field  of  business  education 
early  in  the  spring. 

All  schools,  whether  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  or  not,  are  urged  to  submit  a  list  of  their 
graduate  studies;  both  those  to  be  completed 
this  year  and  those  in  process,  and  any  other 
pieces  of  research  along  the  line  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  The  lists  should  be  sent  to  Lelah 
Brownfield,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo. 
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09  Commercial  Metal  Products  Company 
has  announced  that  the  new  Compco 
cigarette  urn  is  now  available  through  recognized 
distributors.  It  is  a  fireproof  disposal  unit,  and 
of  all-metal  construction,  20  inches  high  and  10 
inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  highly-polished 
removable  rustless  top  and  trim,  with  ample  sand 
storage  space  underneath.  The  new  unit  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  two  finishes.  No.  A84,  wrinkle  black, 
and  No.  A95,  wrinkle  brown.  It  would  be  a 
good  addition  to  the  faculty  room. 


<•0  New  heavy-duty,  streamlined,  electric 
perforators.  Models  72  and  71,  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Perforator  Company. 
Both  of  these  machines  are  classed  as  “electric 
check  cancelers”  and  are  available  now.  The 
principal  difference  between  them  is  the  number 
of  checks  that  can  be  perforated  at  one  time. 
Up  to  900  canceled  checks  a  minute  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Model  71,  it  is  reported;  where¬ 
as  the  72  handles  approximately  500  a  minute. 


34  The  "Progressive”  is  an  entirely  new 
stenographer’s  chair  manufactured  by  W. 
H.  Gunlocke  Chair  Company.  Features  claimed 
for  it  are:  modern  styling,  cushion  seat  yielding 
easily  to  body  contours,  fitted  hinged  back  giving 
comfortable  support  where  needed,  spring  action 
on  the  back  assuring  firm  support  for  working 
position,  yet  yielding  easily  for  relaxation.  It 
IS  adjustable  to  the  individual  user  by  four 
simple  hand  adjustments. 


35^  snap  of  the  wrist  does  the  complete 
marking  job,  according  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Triumph  Self-Inking  Band  Daters.  Un¬ 
excelled  quality  and  sturdiness  are  built  into  this 
efficient  timesaver,  according  to  the  makers.  It  , 

has  been  standard  equipment  of  the  mail  receiv-  : 

ing  desk  of  many  offices  for  many  years. 


36  Quick,  ac¬ 
curate,  fuss- 
free  punching  of 
sheets  for  .^-ring 
binders,”  say  the 
New  England  Pa¬ 
per  Punch  Com- 
p  a  n  y  ,  “is  the 
CLIX.”  It  is  a 
modern  3-hole  pa¬ 
per  punch  improved 
in  design  and  construction  since  its  return  from 
a  wartime  job.  It  punches  all  three  holes  on 
sheets  for  standard  3-ring  binders  in  a  single 
"squeeze.”  No  gauges  to  set;  no  places  to  mark. 
It  fits  nicely  in  a  brief  case  or  desk  drawer.  And 
what  is  perhaps  most  important,  it  sells  for  the 
same  price  as  in  prewar  days. 


I 


37  Thomas  H.  Gibbons  and  Company  have 
just  introduced  a  new  beautifully  designed 
leather-covered  diary  with  space  to  accommo¬ 
date  important  dates  and  entries  through  five 
calendar  years.  Richly  padded,  the  cover  is  . 
stylishly  decorated  with  horizontal  gold  bands. 
This  book  is  available  in  red,  green,  tan,  black, 
and  saddle.  The  pages  of  this  new  diary  are 
fine  gold-edged  writing  paper.  The  front  sec¬ 
tion  contains  the  usual  information  about  holi¬ 
days,  birthstones,  college  names,  and  so  on;  and 
the  back  portion  is  reserved  for  important  events,  | 
addresses  from  A  to  Z;  with  a  number  of  pages  1 
for  memos.  I 


I 

s 
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Following  are  highlights  from  Use  of  vices,  especially  the  so-called  'synthetic’  devices. 

Training  Aids  in  the  Armed  Services,  Bui-  has  definite  value  for  professional,  technical,  and 


letin  1945,  Number  9,  (10  cents)  comprising 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Aids  and  Instructional  Materials  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

On  Films:  "The  Armed  Forces  during  the  past 
four  years  have  produced  more  than  sixfold 
as  great  a  number  of  motion  pictures  and  film¬ 
strips  as  had  ever  been  produced  before  for 
strictly  educational  purposes.  Films  were  used 
literally  with  the  entire  Army  and  Navy.  It 
can  be  said  that  more  people  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  training  films  as  a  regular  instruc¬ 
tional  tool  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country,” 

Educators  Can  Learn  from  Advertisers:  "The 
Services  have  been  quick  to  see  that  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  advertising  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  activities  comprehend  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
nature  of  human  motivation  and  that  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  equally  applicable  to  creating  incen¬ 
tives  for  training.” 

Putting  Humor  into  Education:  "The  use  of 
humor  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
thought  and  practice  in  the  training  program  of 
the  Services.  Especially  does  it  (the  Committee) 
feel  that  the  use  of  humor  may  be  productive 
of  value  for  civilian  education.  Traditionally 
in  civilian  education  we  have  felt  that  the  use 
of  humor  in  instruction  is  incompatible  with 
seriousness  of  purpose.  Perhaps  the  Services 
may  be  able  to  show  us  that  we  have  excluded 
a  most  important  motivating  factor  in  abstain¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  humor  in  teaching.” 

Realism  in  Education:  "A  course  is  laid  out, 
.  usually  several  hundred  yards  in  length.  Ma¬ 
chine  guns  with  fixed  angles  of  fire  are  set  to 
fire  from  three  to  six  feet  over  the  ground 
level.  The  soldier  is  required  to  crawl  over 
the  course  while  the  guns  fire  over  his  head. 
Needless  to  say,  a  high  degree  of  realism  is 
achieved. 


vocational  education.” 

Learning  by  Doing:  "In  many  areas  in  civilian 
education  the  pupil  or  student  is  never  called 
upon  to  put  together  in  supervised  practice  all 
the  separate  things  he  has  learned,  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  he  learned  these  in¬ 
dividual  items  on  an  experience  basis. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  we  in  civilian 
education  may  find  important  values  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  Services  upon  complete  and  in¬ 
tegrated  programs  of  'learning  by  doing,’  and 
upon  qualifications  of  trainees  by  practice  tests.” 

IMeti'  Iflagazine 

See  and  Hear,  a  journal  on  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation,  makes  its  bow.  Pocket  size,  96  pages,  the 
publication  is  edited  by  Walter  A.  Wittich,  C. 
J.  Anderson,  and  John  Guy  Fowlkes. 

iVeti?  Federal  Security  Administrator 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Watson  B.  Miller  as  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  Mr.  Miller  thus  becomes  super¬ 
visory  head  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Office 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  other  units 
of  the  FSA.  The  new  administrator  replaces 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  whose  assistant  he  has  been 
since  1941. 

Distributive  Education  Appropriations 

On  October  l6th.  Congressman  Barden,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Education  Committee,  in¬ 
troduced  Vocational  Bill  H.R.  4384  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education. 

This  bill  reduces  the  appropriations  contained 
in  a  similar  bill  previously  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (S619),  but  carries  all  of  its  essential 
features.  The  House  bill  is  drawn  up  as  an 
amendment  to  the  George-Deen  Act  and  among 


"The  problem  of  creating  realism  in  the  learn-  other  things  will  provide  an  additional  $5,200,- 

ing  situation  has  not  been  overlooked  in  civilian  000  for  the  furtherance  of  distributive  education 


programs.  However,  this  Committee  believes  that  and  $4,000,000  for  vocational  training  for  office 
the  experience  of  the  Services  in  the  use  of  de-  occupations. 
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M.  L  STREET 

CARBON  copies  and  more  carbon  copies 
are  the  order  of  the  day  in  most  secre¬ 
tarial  and  clerical  instances.  Little  if  any 
typing  will  be  done  that  does  not  require  at 
least  five  or  six  copies.  Since  carbons  are 
required,  the  handling  of  these  carbons  ex¬ 
pertly  and  expeditiously  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  quickest  method  of  making  the  carbon 
stack  to  obtain  the  best  results  is;  Count  out 
all  the  paper  for  as  many  copies  as  are  desired. 
Insert  all  the  paper  in  the  machine  at  the  same 
time,  just  far  enough  under  the  cylinder  for 
it  to  catch  hold  (from  a  half  to  a  fourth  inch 
of  the  edge  of  the  paper  beneath  the  cylinder 
roll,  depending  upon  how  near  the  top  edge 
of  the  paper  the  line  of  type  must  begin). 
Then,  and  only  then,  insert  a  piece  of  carbon 
paper  between  each  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
machine  with  the  glossy  side  of  the  carbon  fac¬ 
ing  you. 

This  method  leaves  a  finger-tip  portion  of 
the  edge  of  the  carbon  paper  extending  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  When  you  remove  the 
paper  from  the  machine,  the  carbons  can  be 
removed  quickly,  easily,  and  simultaneously  by 
simply  grasping  the  exposed  edges  of  the  car¬ 
bons  and  pulling  downward. 

Advantages  are  many  in  this  method:  It  in¬ 
sures  against  omission  of  carbons  between 
sheets,  safeguards  against  inserting  a  sheet  of 
carbon  with  the  wrong  side  between  a  sheet, 
aids  against  smearing  the  copies  by  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  excessive  fingering  for  inser¬ 
tion  or  removal,  and  keeps  the  carbons  neatly 
in  order  either  for  replacement  in  supplies 
or  for  re-use. 

Very  frequently,  typists  are  faced  with  an 
error  near  the  bottom  of  a  typewritten  page, 
and  the  prospect  of  making  the  erasure  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  carbons  and  orig¬ 
inal  in  line  and  in  the  machine  causes  a  great 
deal  of  mental  agitation  and  apprehension. 

When  such  an  erasure  must  be  made,  simply 
roll  the  paper  down  in  the  machine  until  the 
portion  of  the  paper  where  the  error  occurred 
is  behind  the  cylinder,  far  enough  up  in  the 


machine  behind  the  typewritten  page  to  lay 
across  the  platen.  From  this  point,  from  the 
back  of  the  paper,  make  the  erasure,  pressing  ' 
down  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  platen  as  ! 
usual.  This  is  a  great  little  typing  aid  that 
will  save  your  time,  your  nerves,  and  your  i 
temper.  ^ 

Voice  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Speak¬ 
ing  pleasantly,  distinctly,  and  intelligently  is 
sometimes  the  difference  between  a  smoothly 
operating  and  valued  employee  and  a  buried- 
behind-the-scenes  automaton. 

Most  difficulty  occurs  in  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  failure  of  the  party  calling  ' 
to  identify  himself.  A  person’s  name  is  the 
most  familiar  sound  in  the  world  to  him  and  | 
there  is  a  tendency  to  slur  over  the  pronuncia-  i 
tion;  hence,  the  person  answering  does  not  ' 
know  whether  ”Mr.  Benson”  or  ”Mr.  Lynson” 
is  speaking.  In  the  absence  of  any  mechani¬ 
cal  device  to  have  voices  tested,  recorded,  and  ' 
played  back,  the  teacher  can  listen  to  the.  voices 
answer  a  make-believe  telephone  and  make  cor¬ 
rections  in  that  way. 

These  aids  and  suggestions  call  for  nothing  , 
more  than  the  use  of  wits  and  a  few  simple  ■ 
twists  of  the  wrist.  None  are  new — none  call  = 
for  any  unusual  ability.  Yet  all  are  great  life- 
savers,  timesavers,  and  job-savers. 


If  you’re  too  cocky  at  having  "arrived,”  you’ve 
already  found  a  short  cut  to  the  way  out. — 
Quoted 
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Calendar  of  Mnter-American  Events 

January 


January  1 — New  Year’s  Day — a  legal  holiday  in 
all  the  Americas. 

January  1,1735 — Birthday  of  Paul  Revere,  silver¬ 
smith,  patriot,  and  Revolutionary  hero. 

January  1,  1804 — Haiti  declared  her  independence 
from  France,  with  General  Dessalines  as  head 
of  the  republic. 

January  2,  1942 — Japanese  forces  occupied 

Manila  and  the  Cavite  Naval  Base  in  the 
Philippines. 

January  3,  1942 — From  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  an¬ 
nounced  the  unified  command  of  Allied  sea, 
air,  and  land  forces. 

January  6 — Epiphany — Feast  of  the  Magi.  Ob¬ 
served  in  the  other  Americas  by  an  exchange 
of  gifts,  like  the  North  American  Christ¬ 
mas. 

January  6,  1535 — City  of  Lima  founded  in  Peru 
by  Pizarro,  who  himself  laid  the  first  stones 
of  the  cathedral. 

January  7,  1789 — First  national  election  in  the 
United  States  resulted  in  selection  of  George 
Washington  as  President  and  John  Adams  as 
Vice-President. 

January  8,  1918 — President  Woodrow  Wilson 
proposed  his  1 4-point  world  peace  program  to 
Congress. 

January  13,  1942 — Inter- Allied  Declaration  on 
Punishment  of  War  Criminals. 

January  14,  1943 — Opening  of  the  Casablanca 
Conference  in  North  Africa  by  Allied  leaders. 

January  17,  1706 — Birthday  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  North  American  journalist,  diplomat,  in¬ 
ventor,  author,  and  statesman. 


January  18,  1782 — Birthday  of  Daniel  Webster, 
North  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  states¬ 
man. 

January  19,  1807 — A  holiday  in  many  southern 
states  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

January  20,  1567 — City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  found¬ 
ed  after  French  settlers  were  driven  out  of 
region  by  Mem  de  Sa. 

January  21,  1519 — City  of  Panama  founded  by 
Pedrarias,  and  Panamanians  today  celebrate 
this  anniversary  as  Foundation  Day. 

January  21,  1928 — Death  of  General  George  W. 
Goethals,  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

January  23,  1737 — Birthday  of  John  Hancock, 
patriot,  statesman,  and  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

January  24,  1848 — Gold  discovered  in  California 
at  Sutter’s  Creek,  which  began  the  famous 
"gold-rush”  to  the  West. 

January  26,  1880 — Birth  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

January  29,  1737 — Birthday  of  Thomas  Paine, 
great  pamphleteer  of  the  North  American 
Revolution. 

January  30,  1882 — Birthday  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

January  31,  1917 — Virgin  Islands  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  acquired  by  United  States  through  pur¬ 
chase  from  Denmark. 

This  calendar  was  prepared  by  the  Press 

Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CONSERVING  FILE  SPACE 


When  making  carbon  copies  to  be  placed  in  the  office  file  of  general 
business  letters,  use  the  reverse  side  of  the  first  page  of  your  carbon 
copy  for  the  carbon  copy  of  the  second  page. 

This  has  four  very  worth-while  results: 

1.  It  eliminates  any  possibility  of  pages  one  and  two  becoming 
separated  in  the  process  of  filing  or  when  removed  from  the  file 
for  reference. 

2.  It  condenses  all  letters  over  one  page  in  length,  thus  conserving 
a  vast  amount  of  file  space. 

3.  It  saves  a  large  number  of  second  sheets. 

4.  It  makes  the  filing  process  simpler,  both  in  time  consumed  by 
original  filing  and  in  obtaining  copies  for  reference. 

Business  letters  seldom  have  more  than  two  pages,  but  this  method 
may  be  carried  on,  of  course,  using  tbe  reverse  side  of  the  third  page 
of  your  carbon  copy  for  the  copy  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on. — Mary  Ann 
Calkins. 
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From  a  general  discussion  of  employment, 
we  go  to  a  book  which  gives  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  500  Postwar  Jobs  for  Men.  This 
book  was  prepared  by  Vocational  Guidance  Re¬ 
search  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company.  Business  teachers  are  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  by  their  students  and  former  graduates 
on  employment  conditions  and  should,  therefore, 
keep  themselves  posted  on  what  is  happening 
in  business  and  industry.  The  first  section  of  this 
book  tells  the  reader  how  to  obtain  a  job.  It 
points  out  that  the  average  person  works  forty 
hours  a  week  for  forty  years.  Consequently,  he 
spends  eighty  thousand  hours  on  his  job.  Whether 
he  is  going  to  spend  that  time  in  merely  making 
a  living  or  making  a  full,  rich  life  for  himself 
is  an  important  decision.  The  information  given 
about  obtaining  a  position  is  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  data  culled  from  many  sources. 

A  second  section  classifies  jobs  according'  to 
individual  interests  and  abilities.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  groupings  used,  and  in  each  one 
a  reference  is  given  to  the  jobs  which  fall  under 
that  classification: 

If  you  prefer  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow- - 
If  you  are  an  "idea  man” — 

If  you  like  outdoor  life — 

If  you  like  the  challenge  of  new  and  different 
problems — 

If  you  are  mechanically  inclined — 

If  you  can  shoulder  responsibility — 

If  you  like  being  on  the  move — 

If  you  have  a  mathematical  mind — 

If  you  can  work  well  with  details — 

If  you  are  a  good  organizer — 

If  you  like  to  work  with  people — 

If  you  have  sound  practical  judgment — 

If  you  like  to  work  with  figures — 

If  you  are  good  at  managing  others — 

The  major  section  of  the  book  is  an  alpha¬ 
betical  description  of  jobs  according  to  job  titles. 
Each  job,  numbered  1  through  500,  covers  the 
following  points:  present  outlook,  job  description, 
requirements,  advantages,  disadvantages,  earn¬ 
ings,  advancement  opportunities,  and  where  to 


fipply.  You  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  type  of 
information  contained  in  this  book  from  the  | 
description  of  the  high-school  teacher  on  page  j 

122.  j 

This  is  an  excellent  book  to  have  on  your  shelf 
for  reference  purposes  after  you  have  spent  sev-  ■ 
eral  interesting  hours  in  reading  some  of  the 
unusual  job  opportunities  for  men  in  the  postwar 
world. 


Have  you  ever  toyed  with  the  idea  of  going  j  j 
into  business  for  yourself  either  on  a  part-time  ■ 
or  full-time  basis.^  You  will  find  innumerable  I 
ideas  and  suggestions  in  a  book  called  How  to  ! 
Develop  Profitable  Ideas  by  Otto  F.  Reiss,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  The  author  tells  about  hundreds  of 
inspirations  and  brainstorms  which  have  come 
to  average  people  who  searched  for  new  ways 
to  do  old  things.  He  sets  up  very  specific  pat¬ 
terns  and  techniques  to  create  ideas  and  points 
out  how  you  can  use  these  tested  procedures  to 
produce  stimulating  ideas  when  you  need  them. 

If  you  are  teaching  retailing,  merchandising, 
salesmanship,  marketing,  or  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  you  can  dip  into  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fascinating  stories  about  popular  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  202  pages  of  this  volume  are  filled 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  unusual  ideas  i 
and  suggestions.  I 


For  many  years  it  has  been  practically  impos-  j 
sible  for  the  average  businessman  who  is  inter-  j 
ested  in  starting  a  small  business  organization  ^ 
to  get  any  information  about  the  problems  in-  ^ 
volved  in  launching  his  own  enterprise.  This  | 
situation  is  now'  being  remedied  by  books  written 
ostensibly  for  veterans,  but  which  can  be  used  ^ 
to  advantage  by  any  person  who  contemplates  ^ 
starting  his  own  business.  McGraw-Hill  has  just  j 
released  Going  into  Business  for  Yourself  by  O.  j 
F.  Rost.  The  prospective  businessman  is  given  ^ 
a  realistic  picture  of  what  it  means  to  have  his  ^ 
own  business.  The  pitfalls  he  will  face  are  just  ^ 
as  frankly  explained  to  him  as  are  the  advan-  , 
tages.  The  first  question  he  has  to  settle  for 
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I  himself  is  whether  he  is  better  off  starting  his 
'  own  business  or  working  for  an  employer  who 
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will  assume  all  the  risks  and  headaches  connected 
with  the  business  enterprise. 

The  veteran  is  given  a  complete  explanation 
of  what  he  can  expect  under  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  The  various  state 
laws  of  interest  to  veterans  are  explained  as  well 
as  all  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  prospective  businessman  is  told  about 
the  licenses  and  permits,  limitations  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  affect  different  businesses  in  vari¬ 
ous  communities.  He  is  also  told  about  the  con¬ 
trol  and  recording  of  trade  names.  The  forms 
of  business  organization,  together  with  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  are  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  and  in  such  simple  language  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  entrepreneur  can  decide  for  himself 
which  will  best  fit  his  particular  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  book 
is  a  guide  to  the  buying  of  a  business  which  has 
already  been  established.  The  prospective  buyer 
is  told  to  ask  such  questions  as:  Why  is  the 
business  for  sale?  How  much  is  the  business 
worth?  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure?  How 
much  business  was  done?  How  much  net  profit 
was  earned?  Let’s  have  a  look  at  your  income 
tax  record.  Are  there  any  fake  sales  records? 
After  obtaining  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
if  the  buyer  is  still  interested  in  the  business,  he 
is  advised  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  reliable 
lawyer  who  will  keep  him  from  buying  a  "pig 
in  a  poke.’’ 

After  the  budding  businessman  has  decided  to 
establish  his  own  business,  he  is  given  specific 
information  about  locations.  He  is  also  told  how 
much  rent  he  could  and  should  pay,  depending 
on  the  type  of  business  he  is  organizing.  He  is 
warned  about  leases  and  the  basic  type  of  records 
I  which  he  should  keep  in  order  to  assure  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

A  very  unusual  section  of  this  book  contains 
guides  to  success  in  many  selected  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  information  contained  in  these  guides 
is  illustrated  by  a  selection  from  the  one  dealing 
with  grocery  stores.  The  prospective  grocer  is 
told  that  his  odds  on  success  in  that  line  are  30 
to  1.  The  typical  net  annual  sales  in  that  field 
are  |2 1,300.  If  he  is  to  be  successful,  he  should 
show  a  gross  margin  on  sales  of  almost  19  per 
cent,  and  a  net  profit  of  3.4  per  cent.  His 
stock  turnover  should  be  10.2  times  a  year.  The 
number  of  straight  grocery  stores  is  declining, 
nd  most  of  them  are  found  in  larger  communi¬ 
ties.  If  no  meats  are  handled  in  the  store,  it  will 
jbuild  extra  profits  for  the  grocery  store  if  a 
jmeat  store  is  located  nearby  or,  better  still, 
Inext  door. 
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The  final  section  of  the  book  contains  a  list  of 
w'ords  and  expressions  used  in  business  and  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  they  mean.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  eighteen  pages  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  terms  will,  in  itself,  give  the 
prospective  businessman  an  acquaintance  with 
the  vcKabulary  of  the  retailing  field.  The  book 
is  written  in  simple  language  and  makes  for  very 
easy  reading.  If  any  of  your  former  students 
come  to  you  for  advice  on  starting  a  business 
of  their  own,  you  can  recommend  the  reading 
of  Going  into  Business  for  Yourself. 


How  do  you  feel  about  student  opinion  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  determine  the  reactions  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  your  teaching?  If  you  are  a  typical 
teacher,  you  probably  feel  that  you  do  not  need 
to  get  student  reaction  in  this*  way  because  you 
can  "sense”  their  reactions  and  because  student 
opinion  is  not  very  important  anyhow.  If  this  is 
your  feeling  about  student  opinion  questionnaires, 
you  should  read  The  Evaluation  of  Student  Re¬ 
actions  to  Teaching  Procedures  by  Roy  C.  Bryan. 

In  this  monograph,  published  by  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Division  of  the  Western  Michigan  College 
at  Kalamazoo,  Professor  Bryan  investigates  and 
analyzes  the  literature  dealing  with  the  getting 
and  interpreting  of  student  opinion.  He  points 
out  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  which 
everyone  admits  should  be  possessed  by  the  ideal 
teacher.  High  on  this  list  are  such  qualities  as: 
sincerity,  impartiality,  fairness,  firmness,  friendli¬ 
ness,  cheerfulness,  industry,  and  good  judgment. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  teachers  get  the 
best  evidence  they  can  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  exhibiting  these  qualities.  They 
can  get  it  best  from  only  one  source — their  stu¬ 
dents.  The  only  true  indication  of  the  degree 
to  which  these  qualities  exist  in  a  teacher  is  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  felt  by  his  students 
in  the  classroom.  Abundant  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able  to  show  that  most  teachers  can,  by  conscious 
effort,  strengthen  to  a  degree  those  characteristics 
which  attract  and  inspire  pupils  and  can  sub¬ 
due  or  eliminate  those  qualities  which  irritate, 
annoy,  and  tend  to  destroy  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  use  the 
most  reliable  method  available  to  learn  what 
the  students  feel  on  these  points. 

Professor  Bryan  also  points  out  that  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  student  reactions  is  important  to  those 
teachers  who  want  to  be  highly  regarded  by  their 
students  in  later  years.  Many  teachers  do  not 
realize  that  the  opinions  held  by  pupils  when 
they  leave  the  classroom  are  opinions  which  will 
change  little  with  the  passing  of  years. 

Some  teachers  like  to  feel  that  if  they  put 
their  subject  across,  it  does  not  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  or  not  they  have  incurred  the 
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dislike  of  their  pupils.  Professor  Bryan  supplies 
evidence  that  the  merit  of  a  teacher  might  well 
be  measured  in  terms  of  his  skill  in  getting  pu¬ 
pils  to  do  w'ork  that  they  would  not  do  if  left 
to  their  own  devices.  Students  have  high  regard 
for  those  teachers  who  succeed  in  stimulating 
them  to  avoid  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

The  author  also  points  out  that  marks  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  teacher  ratings.  The  four 
items  that  have  most  weight  with  students  in 
determining  their  opinion  of  general  teaching 
ability  are  these;  (a)  knowledge  the  teacher  has 
of  the  subject  taught,  (b)  ability  of  the  teacher 
to  explain  things  clearly,  (c)  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  teacher,  (d)  how  much  students 
think  they  are  learning  from  the  teacher. 

As  a  classroom  teacher  at  one  time  or  another 
in  your  career,  you  probably  realize  that  the 
prestige  of  the  teacher  with  his  colleagues,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  the  parents  of  his  students  is 
a  factor  of  real  importance.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  satisfactions  the  teacher  can  have  is  the  feel¬ 


ing  that  the  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  1 
and  appreciated  by  those  about  him.  Further-  < 
more,  the  teacher’s  chances  of  promotion,  and  1 
often  the  security  of  his  present  position,  depend 
upon  what  those  in  authority  think  of  his  serv- 
ices.  ’ 

The  prestige  of  the  teacher  in  the  minds  of  * 
school  authorities,  colleagues,  and  parents  of  hij  ^ 
pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  prestige  of  that  * 
teacher  with  pupils.  Pupils  are  inclined  to  ex-  ^ 
press  opinions  concerning  their  teachers  to  any 
persons  with  whom  they  have  much  contact!  1 
Since  these  student  opinions  do  play  an  important  ^ 
part  in  determining  the  teacher’s  prestige,  why  < 
should  the  teacher  not  learn  as  much  as  possible  ^ 
about  student  opinions?  * 

After  analyzing  the  misconceptions  held  by 
some  teachers  about  student  opinion  question-  , 
naires,  the  author  points  out  the  values  received  j 
from  this  form  of  evaluation.  He  also  tells  how  - 
to  construct  and  use  a  questionnaire  and  gives  j 
instructions  on  how  to  interpret  the  results.  j 

j 
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Our  Contributors 


•  Ralph  S.  Harris,  vice-principal,  Westport  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  his  master 
of  science  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  has  had  articles  on  education  and  psychology, 
as  well  as  on  geography,  published  by  the  educa¬ 
tional-press.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  teacher  and 
principal  of  Wood  River,  Illinois,  schools  and 
has  been  vice-principal  of  Westport  High  School 
for  the  last  six  years.  His  hobbies  of  photography 
and  flying  are  well  integrated  with  his  ability  to 
prepare  such  puzzlers  as  the  geographical  quiz 
on  page  271. 

•  Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Hartsel  of  Dyke  and  Spen¬ 
cerian  College,  Cleveland,  is  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
ern  State  Teachers’  College,  Aberdeen,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  the  Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lin¬ 
coln.  She  has  attended  summer  sessions  at  Ne¬ 
braska  University  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  has  written  several  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  business  machines,  such  as  the  in¬ 
structional  one  on  page  241. 

Mrs.  Hartsel  has  taught  commercial  subjects 
at  State  College,  Brookings,  South  Dakota;  Puna- 
hou  Schools,  Honolulu;  Lincoln  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  Laurel  College, 
Meriden,  Connecticut.  She  is  also  the  inventor 
of  the  Hartsel  Copyholder. 

•  James  W.  Kestol  is  co-ordinator  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  and  commercial  teacher  at  Janes¬ 


ville  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  School.  Mr.  Kc$-  j 
tol,  who  has  his  master  of  arts  degree  from  th« 
University  of  Iowa,  is  on  the  State-Wide  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Curriculum  Committee  and  has  ' 
written  several  articles  for  business  education  I 
publications.  His  past  teaching  experience  in-  i 
eludes  Fitfield,  Tigerton,  and  Darien,  Wisconsin,  I 
high  schools.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Wis-  I 
consin  Education  Association  in  1944,  and  this  ( 
year  is  chairman  of  the  business  education  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Education  Asso-  j 
ciation.  His  plan  for  an  interesting  economic  ! 
geography  project  begins  on  page  265. 

I 

•  Mrs.  Mary  O’Neal  enjoys  trying  new  ideas  in 
commercial  teaching,  particularly  shorthand,  at 
Prairie  (Illinois)  Community  High  School.  Mrs. 
O’Neal  received  her  M.A.  from  the  University 
of  Illinois.  She  writes  in  this  issue  on  page 
236  of  her  experiences  as  sponsor  of  a  high 
school  commercial  club. 

•  Camille  Marten,  instructor  at  the  Washington 
School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is 
a  graduate  of  Cooper  Union  Day  Art  School; 
diplom^e,  Sorbonne,  Paris;  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Washington  School  for  Secretaries.  She  has 
exhibited  her  paintings  in  New  Jersey  art  gal¬ 
leries  for  many  years,  and  is  a  popular  lec¬ 
turer  on  art.  Her  four  trips  abroad  well  qualify 
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bet  to  write  on  the  unique  and  interesting  pro¬ 
cedures  of  teaching  French  and  Spanish  short¬ 
hand  on  page  243. 


•  Perle  Marie  Parvis’  name  appeared  in  the 
September  news  items  as  being  on  leave  from 
Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School  for  a  year  of 
teaching  shorthand vin  the  Honolulu  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  In  her  humorously  inspirational  article, 
"^ange  is  Good  for  the  Soul,”  (page  240),  she 
prescribes  a  "holiday  year”  for  all  teachers.  Miss 
Parvis  has  taught  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  schools;  at  Indiana  University  and  Gregg 
College,  Chicago,  and  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  secretary,  bookkeeper,  and  cashier. 


•  Thelma  M.  Potter  (M.A.  and  Ph.D.,  Colum¬ 
bia)  is  an  instructor  in  business  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia.  She  has  also  taught 
in  Hillside  and  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  and 
has  had  numerous  articles  published  on  business 
subjects.  The  article  on  check  sheets  for  typists, 
page  252,  is  the  last  of  Dr.  Potter’s  series  on 
periphery  business  skills  begun  in  last  year’s 
B.E.W.  Her  new  series,  "Guidance  in  Business 
Education,”  will  begin  in  the  February  issue  with 
an  informative  article  on  sources  of  occupational 
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has  •  Eleanor  Skimin,  assistant  chief.  Training 
ion  Branch,  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Army  Serv- 
in-  ice  Forces,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  De- 
sin,  troit,  is  a  nationally-known  authority  on  the 
('is-  teaching  of  transcription.  She  has  trained  teach- 
this  ers  of  intensive  courses  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
sec-  Training  School  for  Waves,  Milledgeville,  Geor- 
sso-  gia;  taught  business  subjects  in  Northern  High 
imic  School,  Detroit;  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  Wayne  University;  and  instructed  methods 
courses  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Armstrong 
.  College,  Berkeley;  Woodbury  College,  Los  An- 
*  “  gelcs;  and  the  University  of  Florida,  Daytona 
’  **  Beach. 

^5*’  Miss  Skimin  has  also  been  editor  of  the  Bust- 
rsity  Education  Digest,  official  publication  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association.  Her  ar- 
hign  tide  on  page  237  begins  a  new  series  in  the 
.E.W.  by  Miss  Skimin  on  job  analysis  and  job 
reakdown  methods  of  teaching. 
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Dr.  C.  Theo.  Yerian,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Secretarial  Science,  Oregon  State  Col- 
c  ot  ege,  Corvallis,  contributes  the  second  article  in 
:  has  he  Radio  for  Business  Education  series.  His  is 
gal-  he  detailed  and  helpful  account  of  his  shorthand 
Icc-  iroadcasts  for  Oregon  State  and  opens  on  page 
ialifyP33.  Dr.  Yerian,  who  received  the  national 
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award  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  in  1937,  has  his  master 
of  science  and  doctor’s  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  where  he  has  instructed  during 
summer  sessions,  and  is  co-author  of  the  book, 
"Typewriting  for  Personal  Use.” 

- ♦ - 

Polylingual  Shorthand 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  demonstrating  the  pho^ 
neticism  of  the  Gregg  system  to  my  beginning 
shorthand  class,  which  listened  spellbound. 

"You  can  write  in  any  language,  even  if  you 
don’t  know  the  language,”  I  said.  Then  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  write  in  four  languages,  reading  as 
I  went: 

^  ^  ^  ^  A _ 

^  —  aJ  ■ - 

"Now,”  I  said,  "anyone  who  knows  shorthand 
can  write  it  back.”  To  prove  it,  I  had  them 
take  their  pens  and  turn  what  I  had  written  on 
the  board  into  English  longhand — which  they 
did!  Of  course  it  was  phonetically  spelled,  but 
they  all  read  it. 

And  that  reminded  me  of  a  radio  comic  who 
told  of  how,  in  the  last  war,  he  had  Hindenburg 
back  of  the  lines  and  had  made  him  talk  all 
night.  "And  you  got  some  important  war  in¬ 
formation?”  asked  the  stooge.  "No,”  said  the 
comic,  "I  couldn’t  understand  German.” 

So  I  told  my  class,  "If  that  man  had  been  a' 
writer  of  Gregg,  he  could  have  taken  it  all  down 
and  somebody  who  did  understand  German 
could  have  translated  it.” — Gertrude  Zerr, 
Chinook  (Montana)  High  School 


Key  to  ^^Some  Hidden  Mountains  and 
Mountain  Peaks  of  the  World” 


(See  page  271) 


1. 

Andes 

12.  Ural 

2. 

Sawatch 

13.  Washington 

3. 

Wasatch 

14.  Balkan 

4. 

Atlas 

15.  Pikes  Peak 

5. 

Ararat 

16.  Baker 

6. 

Everest 

17.  Blanc  or  Blanca 

7. 

Catskill 

18.  Lassen 

8. 

Fairweather 

19.  Ardennes 

9. 

Etna 

20.  Kenya 

10. 

11. 

Pennine 

Shasta 

21.  Pindus 
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•^You  Ought  to  Be  ThankfuV’ 


EVANGELINE  MARKWICK 

Green  Mountain  College,  Poultney,  Vermont 


•; 

1 

I 


YOU  ought  to  be  thankful,”  said  the  nurse 
cheerily,  as  she  adjusted  the  hypodermic, 
"that  you  didn’t  break  your  neck.*’ 

I  held  back  the  protest,  "But  it’s  my  right 
arm!” 

Those  had  been  my  first  words  when  a 
friend  picked  me  up  from  the  snow-hidden 
ice.  Years  earlier,  when  another  accident  had 
fractured  my  left  wrist,  1  had  been  able  to 
laugh,  "My  left  arm  was  given  me,  not  for  use, 
but  to  help  me  look  balanced.”  Now  there 
was  no  such  consolation,  and  merely  trying 
to  name  all  the  bones  I  still  had  intact  didn’t 
— in  spite  of  the  cheery  nurse — make  me  want 
to  sing  in  thanksgiving. 

'Then,  after  I  had  been  wheeled  into  the 
operating  room,  the  nurse  brought  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  me  to  sign.  "Just  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  show  you  consent  to  the  anesthetic,” 
she  explained. 

"She  can’t  sign  it,”  remarked  Doctor  Bill, 
as  he  scrubbed  his  hands.  "Sign  it  for  her 
and  let  her  make  her  mark.” 

-  Make  my  mark?  Go  down  on  the  hospital 
records  as  an  absolute  illiterate?  "Please 
hold  the  paper,  and  I’ll  see  what  my  left  hand 
can  do,”  I  suggested.  E-v-a-n-g-e-l~i-n-e 
M-a-r-k-w-i-c-k — it  was  down  at  last — but  what 
a  name  to  sign!  "If  only  everyone  understood 
shorthand,”  I  said  to  myself,  "it  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  write  my  name — so  much  easier 
to  write  other  words!  Now,  if  .  .  .” 

"Count,  Miss  Markwick,”  the  surgeon’s 
voice  cut  in  on  my  slowed  thinking. 

I  began,  "One,  two,  three  .  .  .  twenty-two 
.  .  .  twenty-two  .  .  .”  and  so  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  sixty,  and  then  the  resolution  that  I  was 
tired  of  counting  and  would  stop.  Then, 
as  no  protest  came  from  the  doctor,  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  saw  him  winding  a  bandage 
around  a  cast  on  my  right  arm. 

"You  see,”  he  was  explaining  to  the  nurse, 
"with  this  anesthetic  most .  patients  count  to 
about  twenty-five.  Miss  Markwick,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  counted  to  twenty-two.” 

"Why,  Doctor  Bill,”  I  contradicted,  "I  dis- 
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tinctly  remember  counting  to  one  hundred  j  "" 
sixty  and  feeling  all  tired  out  with  it.” 

"Yes,  indeed  you  did,”  he  agreed;  "you  • 
counted  to  twenty-two,  passed  out,  and  then,  k 
as  you  came  back,  you  repeated  ’twenty-two’ 
and  went  on  and  on  and  on.” 

"From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  how 
interesting!”  I  thought  sleepily,  and  then, 
"What  was  that  other  thing  I  was  trying  to 
figure  out  when  Doctor  Bill  made  me  begin 
to  count?  Oh,  yes,  that  it  takes  too  much  (g 
time  and  effort  to  write  with  my  left  hand, ,  w 
and  that  if  only  everyone  could  read  short- ' 
hand.  .  .  .  Well,  I’ll  finish  thinking  that  out ' 
tomorrow.”  a 

ot 


Fortunate? 

Tomorrow  brought  friends  from  the  college. 
Braving  the  ice  and  bitter  wind,  they  had 
walked  the  mile  to  the  hospital  to  cheer  me  up 
and  to  tell  me  how  fortunate  I  was  to  have 
broken  on/y  my  radius  and  ulna — and  in  only 
one  arm,  too !  One  remark  they  all  had  in  ^ 

common,  "You  ought  to  be  thankful  ...”  *  $i< 

Yet,  with  all  their  cheerfulness,  none  of  ,H' 
them  happened  to  mention  the  one  thing  that 
I  later  found  myself  most  thankful  for — that  tui 
I  was  a  teacher  of  shorthand. 

When,  a  week  later,  I  stood  before  my  class 
and  maneuvered  a  crayon  into  my  left  hand, 

1  found  that  writing  in  shorthand  was  incom¬ 
parably  easier  than  writing  in  longhand.  1 
could  use  shorthand  for  most  of  my  classes;  j  bt 
but  for  the  course  in  business  writing,  which 
was  not  restricted  to  shorthand  students,  there 
was  no  alternative  to  the  involved  longhand 
characters,  tedious  to  write  and  difficult  to  iw 
form  legibly.  Even  my  inexjjerienced  and 
awkward  left  hand  soon  gained  something  ap- 


foi 


lot 

sec 

do' 


proaching  skill  in  producing  shorthand  that 


was  legible.  Many  of  my  longhand  words 
puzzled  the  students;  I  think  that  no  one  ev« 

, questioned  a  shorthand  outline.  I  found  writ-  ma 
ing  on  the  blackboard  much  simpler  than  writ 
ing  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  I  had  to  ho«i*c 
in  position;  for  that,  even  Gregg  ShorthanjUs 
(Continued  on  page  290) 
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Practice  Material 

Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  qlToi  in  this 
doportmoat  como  7,S00  words  oi  so- 
loctod  matorial  countod  in  units  oi  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma-  ^ 

toricd  will  bo  found  in  shorthond  in  tho 
somo  issuo  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Animal  Teamwork 

IVAN  T.  SANDERSON 

Reprintpd  by  permiiiitiun  of  the  “Keader’s  Uigmtt’*  >■ 
condensed  from  Nature  Magaaine,  June-July,  1944 

ANIMALS  often  display  deliberate  teamwork  as¬ 
tonishingly  similar  to  that  of  human  beings,**  team- 
,  work  that  seems  to  require  not  only  forethought 
but  also  the  transference  of  ideas  by  some  form  of 
speech"  or  extrasensory  perception. 

Even  reptiles,  whose  brain  capacity  is  small,  seem 
capable  o^  premeditated  acts  of  cooperation.  This 
once  was  brought  home  to  me  in  the  West  Indies 
by  two  lizards.  Some  condensed**  milk  had  been 
^  spilled  on  a  tree  stump  outside  our  window  and 
.  i  sweet  liquid  attracted  butterflies.  It  was  not’"* 

]  j  long  before  a  lizard  took  up  his  station  just  below 
the  rim  of  the  stump.  When  a  butterfly  alighted 
P  and’**  began  to  feed,  the  lizard  painstakingly  stalked 
e  the  insect.  As  soon  as  he  was  close  he  made  a  dash, 
y !  but  the’**  butterfly  was  too  quick  and  flitted  away. 

Four  times  this  happened.  Then  the  lizard  left  the 
^  1  stump  and  ran  along  a  stone’**  wall,  looking  from 
side  to  side  till  he  spotted  another  of  his  kind. 
)f  ,  He  stopped,  raised  his  head,  blew  out  his  yellow 
throat-’*®pouch,  and  w'ent  through  a  series  of  nods 
“  and  bows.  Tliis  done,  he  wheeled  about  and  re¬ 
al  turned  to  his  hunting  ground.  The  other*®*  lizard 
followed  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  stump. 

^  Now  began  a  coordinated  strategic  advance**"  upon 
a  butterfly.  The  newcomer  crept  around  below  the 
U) '  rim  until  he  was  just  below  the  quarry.  Mean- 
n-  I  while***  the  first  hunter  made  his  usual  approach, 

I  ending  in  the  swift  rush.  The  butterfly,  as  before, 
fitted  away***  from  his  attacker — but  this  time  straight 
W.  I  into  the  jaws  of  the  newcomer.  The  two  lizards 
£h  successfully  teamed***  up  in  this  way  time  after  time, 
until  the  sweet  bait  had  dried  out  and  butterflies 
00  longer  came  to  it. 

I  once*®*  met  a  large  troop  of  coatis — those  long- 
to  nosed,  raccoonlike  animals  common  in  the  jungles 
South  America.***  They  were  foraging  for  in¬ 
sects  and  larger  game.  Concealing  myself,  I  sat 
ap'idown  to  watch. 

One  large  male  discovered***  the  entrance  to  an 
tnnadillo’s  hole.  He  sniffed  at  it,  backed  out  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  began  looking  excitedly***  around.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  found  another  hole — for  armadillos  always 
make  two  entrances  to  their  burrows.**®  Instead 
of  going  in,  he  rushed,  grunting  and  whistling,  to 
rest  of  the  troop.  Two  of  his  companions  came 
fick  with***  him.  The  discoverer  stationed  one  of 
Ms  pals  at  the  first  hole  and  one  at  the  other.  Then 
be  himself  went  into***  the  burrow. 


In  a  few  minutes  pandemonium  broke  loose  below 
and  an  armadillo  shot  out  of  the***  first  hole.  The 
watcher  above  immediately  leaped  on  the  terrified 
beast.  Then  the  coati  stationed  at  the  ***  other  hole 
dived  below. 

We  intervened  at  this  stage,  stopped  up  both  en¬ 
trances  and  dug  down  to  the  armadillos’***  nest. 
We  found  the  two  coatis,  the  mother  armadillo,  and 
the  remains  of  several  of  her  young.  Had  it**"  not 
been  for  our  interference,  three  coatis,  by  their  wily 
cooperation,  could  have  captured  the  whole®**  family. 

After  such  evidences  of  teamwork  among  ani¬ 
mals,  I  kept  my  eyes  open  for  further  instances,^  and 
soon  discovered  that  the  practice  is  far  from  excep¬ 
tional. 

A  camp  of  ours  on  the  bank  of  a  South®**  Ameri¬ 
can  river  turned  out  to  be  directly  under  a  monkey 
treetop  highway.  Troops  of  little  green  squirrel®” 
monkeys  came  by,  every  few  days,  on  their  perpetual 
travels  in  search  of  rip>ening  fruit. 

One  day  I  saw***  one  monkey  wander  off  into 
an  isolated  tree.  He  tasted  some  fruit  which  was 
apparently  just  right,  for***  he  jumped  up  and  down 
and  made  excited  noises.  But  the  rest  were  now  out 
of  earshot. 

Instead  of  gorging  himself***  in  a  selfish  manner, 
the  little  chap  followed  the  others  and  soon  returned 
w’ith  a  friend.  The  second  monkey,  much***  larger 
than  the  first,  also  sampled  the  fruit.  He  too  chat¬ 
tered  happily  and  went  back  to  the  troop.  Shortly, 
with  a***  great  hullaballoo,  the  entire  band  arrived 
and  partook  of  the  feast.  We  surmised  that  the  big 
fellow  was  a  leader,’"*  who  had  to  test  the  fruit 
himself  before  he  would  order  the  others  to  come 
and  get  it. 

In  West  Africa’**  there  is  a  curious- looking  animal 
with  plumed  ears,  known  as  the  Red  River  hog. 
On  one  occasion  we  saw’**  the  leader  of  a  drove 
of  these  creatures  approach  a  large  log  lying  in  a 
swamp.  He  sniffed  underneath  it,  then  trotted’** 
around  to  the  other  side  of  it  and  sniffed  again.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  something  tasty  underneath,  so 
he’*®  called  the  rest  of  the  drove. 

The  hogs  arranged  themselves  in  a  row,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  along  one  side  of  the  log.  Plunging*®* 
their  sharp  snouts  into  the  mud,  all  heaved  until 
the  log  rolled  over.  Then  there  was  a  scramble 
for  the  succulent***  giant  snails  which  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts  had  yielded. 

My  father,  who  spent  much  time  watching  wild 
animals  on  his  farm***  in  East  Africa,  used  to  relate 
to  me  one  of  the  methods  used  by  lions  in  captur¬ 
ing  game.  At  sundown***  the  lionesses  would  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  by  the  game  trails  leading  from  the 
water  holes.  The  males  would  circle  far  around*** 
and  approach  the  water  holes  from  the  other  side. 
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heralding  their  coming  with  veldt-shaking  roars. 
The  thirsty  game**®  would  hurriedly  drink  and  bolt 
down  the  trails  away  from  the  roaring — straight  into 
the  jaws  of  the  lionesses.  Then*’*®  the  males  would 
cease  their  thunder  and  hurry  over  to  the  evening 
meal. 

Not  only  hunger  but  other  impulses***  also— even 
compassion — may  call  forth  teamwork.  Naturalists 
have  recorded  instances  of  two  elephants***  supporting, 
between  them,  an  injured  member  of  the  herd  and 
thus  aiding  it  to  escape  from  the  hunter. 

A  man*®  who  had  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  the 
jungles  of  Bengnl  once  told  me  of  a  remarkable  case 
which  he  had  witnessed.*®*®  A  successful  hunt  had 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  full-grown  cow  elephant 
and  a  half-grown  bull  calf.*®**  The  calf  was  left 
unfettered  in  a  compound  with  the  cow,  which  was 
securely  shackled  to  the  posts  of  a  large  shed.**** 
Lmring  the  nignt  the  calf  broke  through  the  fence 
and  escaped. 

Two  nights  later  members  of  the  household  were 
aroused  by  a***®  commotion,  and  arrived  at  the  com¬ 
pound  just  in  time  to  see  the  cow  trotting  away 
toward  the  nearby  forest,  flanked**®  by  two  large 
bulls  and  followed  by  the  calf — or  at  least  a  calf 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  the  one  which 
had**®  escaped.  Examination  showed  that  the  stout 
chains  attached  to  the  cow  elephant’s  hind  legs  had 
been  twisted  and  snapped.**®  « 

Much  of  the  teamwork  among  animals  denotes 
patience  and  sustained  coordination.  An  example 
is  found**®  among  the  African  weaver  birds,  small 
finches  whose  long,  pendent  nests  hang  from  the 
branches  of  tall  jungle  trees. 

To**®  construct  these  nests  weaver  birds  work  in 
pairs,  fetching  long  strands  of  vegetable  fibers, 
which  they  oroop  over  a  branch.**®  When  suf¬ 
ficient  strands  are  in  place,  they  begin  lashing  the 
free  ends  by  dexterous  twists  and  loops,  on  the 
principle*®*  that  women  use  in  knitting.  The  pen¬ 
dent  cord  that  results  gradually  assumes  a  bell 
shape,  and  from  then  on  precise**®  teamwork  is  called 
for. 

One  of  the  pair  works  from  the  inside  of  the  bell, 
the  other  from  the  outside,  passing  the**®  ends  of 
the  fibers  through  to  each  other  with  their  beaks. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  birds  will  take  exception 
to  the  weave  and**®  will  pull  out  a  strand,  fly  with 
it  to  another  point,  and  start  a  stitch  in  a  different 
place. 

For  days  the  pair  work**®  together,  busily  stitching 
away  until  a  long  hollow  stocking  has  been  formed. 
The  end  of  the  stocking  is*®*  then  expanded  into 
a  bulb  with  a  small  circular  opening  at  the  bottom, 
and  in  it  a  half  platform**®  is  constructed  to  hold 
the  nest.  The  result  is  an  amazing  example  of 
skilled  craftsmanship. 

Cherry  Kearton,**®  the  English  naturalist,  spent 
a  year  on  an  island  in  the  southern  Indian  Ocean 
that  is  a  breeding**®  place  of  penguins.  He  records 
an  astonishing  incident. 

Every  morning  the  penguins  paraded  down  to**® 
the  sea  for  a  swim,  always  following  paths  that 
they  had  made.  The  paths  often  crossed  areas  of 
bare  earth  which  became*®*  slippery  when  it  rained, 
and  the  penguins  found  it  impossible  to  walk  upright 
on  such  a  surface.  So  gangs*®*  of  the  birds  pecked 
at  the  ground,  scoring  it  with  their  beaks  into  a 
series  of  sharp  ridges  like  a  gridiron.  They*®*  kept 
at  this  hard  labor  for  hours,  until  the  path  was 
transformed  into  an  evenly  ridged  thoroughfare  along 
which*®*  thousands  of  penguins  passed  without  slip¬ 
ping.  (1467) 


War  Goods  -f-  Ideas  = 
Opportunity 

as  condensed  from  “Nation’s  Business” 

in  “The  Advertiser’s  Digest”  | 

THIS  is  a  story  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  ^ 
been  done  with  military  surplus.  It  starts  with 
gas  masks.  If  there®  was  anything  that  looked  I 
like  a  total  loss  when  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
closed  shop,  it  was  that  surplus®  of  obsolete  stock-  1 
inette  gas  masks.  About  twenty  years  in  a  warehouse  ' 
was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for  them.  With" 
a  little  luck  they  would  either  have  decayed  or 
been  lost  by  that  time.  i 

A  hardware  dealer  checking  over  the  items®  dis-  ' 
plaved  at  the  Surplus  Property  Office’s  regional  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston  noted  the  rubber-hose*®  portion 
of  the  mask  and  decided  it  might  make  a  good 
substitute  for  much-demanded  but  nonexistent'®  bi- 
cy'cle  handle  grips.  He  bought  two  masks  and  took 
them  home.  The  size  proved  right  and  he  cut  j 
the  hose  into  lengths.  ' 

The  next  purchase’®  was  two  thousand  gas  masks 
— all  that  the  Boston  office  had  in  stock.  Each  of 
them  was  vacuum  packed  in  a  metal*®  case.  Once 
the  masks  were  unpacked,  the  hardware  dealer  rea¬ 
lized  that  he  had  on  hand  two  thousand  metal  wast^ 
baskets.*®  He  painted  them  and  applied  a  decal 

on  each.  This  part  of  the  venture  was  all  profit, 

but  he  still  wasn’t*®  through.  The  lenses  and  elastic 
headbands  made  fine  goggles  for  cyclists,  skiers, 
and  the  local  small  fry.  The  canister*®  was  decorat¬ 
ed  and  sold  as  a  gadget  box  for  milady’s  bureau 
top.  What  .was  left  after  all  that  became*®  a  toy 
mask  which  went  over  big  in  the  Halloween  season. 

Then  take  the  case  of  the  700  sixty-®®foot  barges 
so  far  declared  surplus  and  priced  at  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-five  dollars  each.  These  floating  plat¬ 
forms*®  have  a  capacity  of  ninety-nine  tons.  In 
addition  to  regular  transport  use,  the  Maritime*** 
Commission  suggested,  and  sent  pictures  along  to 

Erove  it,  that  they  would  make  excellent  house- 
oat  or  restaurant  hulls,*®  small  boat  docks  and 
piers,  boat  houses,  pontoon  bridges,  and  commercial  * 
fishing  boats. 

A  sporting  goods  dealer  inspecting*®  skis  in  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Washington  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Office  noticed  a  jample  tank  helmet.  He 
bought*®  four  thousand  of  them  and  had  a  manu-  ! 
facturer  make  minor  changes  to  convert  them  into 
football  helmets.*® 

Surplus  spare  snowshoe  bottoms — the  wood  frame 
and  thong  network — with  glass  insets  added,  make 
attractive  oval  trays.  A®*  drug  chain  is  using  medi¬ 
cal  instrument  sterilizers  to  steam  hot  dogs  at  the 
lunch  counter.  A  clothing**®  manufacturer  snapped 
up  large-sized  .reject  bandages  for  use  as  non¬ 
priority  shoulder  pads  for  suits  and  dresses.*® 
Cargo  gliders  are  easily  converted  into  automobile 
trailers.  The  purchaser  simply  removes*®  the  de¬ 
tachable  wings,  cuts  off  the  tail  section,  attaches 
a  plywood  cover  and  a  towing  hook  where  the  tail*** 
was.  The  plastic-enclosed  nose  becomes  the  rear 
observation  window  of  a  durable  light-weight  trailer 
which  takes*®  no  more  room  than  the  family  car! 
Very  likely  the  postwar  roads  he  tours  with  it  will 
be  dotted  with  Quonset*®  hut  diners. 

By  far  the  biggest  marketing  problem  in  the 
field  of  military  surplus  is  the  enormous*®  number 
of  commercially  unsalable  planes  and  parts. 

Convinced  that  mere  eyeing  of  inventory  lists  was 
a*®  pretty  barren  method  of  dreaming  up  new  uses 
for  aeronautical  surplus,  the  RFC,  which  has  the*** 
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selling  job  in  this  case,  piloted  a  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  through  a  Navy  warehouse  in  Norfolk.  The*"® 
experiment  proved  so  worth-while  that  RFC  hopes 
to  set  up  exhibition  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  where*"®  manufacturers  can  examine  samples  of 
surplus  goods. 

Meanwhile  any  dealer  can  get  permission  to  look 
over***  the  things  which  are  jamming  up  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  warehouses. 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  the  Norfolk  trip 
brought**®  out: 

Carburetor  air  scoop — hot  air  heat  or  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system. 

Bulletproof  windshield  assembly — banks  and**^ 
armored  trucks. 

Plastic  cockpit  enclosure — dog  kennels,  child’s  auto, 
hothouses,  cold  frames,  and  windows  for  prefabri¬ 
cated’®*  houses. 

Pilot’s  and  gunner’s  seats — seats  for  tractors,  street¬ 
cars,  theaters,  or  boats. 

Armor  plating — shovels. 

Tubing’"* — towel  racks. 

Far  more  concrete  was  the  project  undertaken  by 
a  California  concern.  This’*®  organization  acquired 
two  surplus  planes,  disassembled  them  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  figure  out,  part  by  part,  just  what  could’*®  be 
done  with  the  parts.  Samples  completed  so  far  look 
eminently  salable,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  yet 
whether"”  it  would  pay  to  buy  up  complete  planes 
for  large-scale  reconversion.  The  gas  mask  deal 
was  child’s  play  compared  to  some”®  of  the  angles 
they  figured  out. 

Nineteen  different  parts  from  a  B-24  and  a  B-25 
went  to'"®  make  a  kerosene-burning  home  heating 
unit.  The  exact  recipe  is  a  trade  secret,  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  a**®  generator,  hydraulic  system,  tubing,  fuel 
gauge,  and  a  550  gallon  gas  tank.  Conversion”® 
cost — almost  all  labor — was  $40.01.  If  sold  as 
scrap  for  remelting,  the  components  would  bring 
the**®  Government  only  $5.50. 

The  aluminum  tubing  was  amazingly  versatile.  It 
was*®*  bent  into  a  frame  for  a  porch  chair;  cut  into 
ladders,  into  bookcase  frames,  into  a  school  desk 
with  a  pilot’s**®  mapboard  for  the  writing  ^rface. 
It  also  served  as  legs  for  a  cocktail  table  with  a 
plexiglass  top.  An  airplane**®  heater,  the  motor 
stepped  up,  was  installed  in  a  bus. 

The  metal  box  in  which  ammunition  for  the 
planes’  guns'**®  was  packed,  when  equipped  with  four 
folding  legs,  will  carry  a  picnic  lunch  and  double 
as  a  serving  table.  Or,  when*”  holes  are  cut  along 
one  edge  and  a  trough  welded  on,  it  becomes  a 
chicken  feeder. 

American  exporters’®”  are  far  from  sanguine  as 
to  the  demand  for  their  products  by  the  time  they 
are  in  a  position  to  ship  manufactured’®*®  goods  over¬ 
seas.  To  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  far  more  in 
the  relatively  undeveloped  Pacific’®*®  areas,  there  will 
be  a  real  chance  for  a  man  of  vision  to  buy  surplus 
overseas  and  send  a  few’®*®  key  men  over  to  super¬ 
vise  its  reconversion  by  native  labor  into  American- 
designed  products.’®”  Even  allowing  for  an  occasional 
boner  and  some  experimenting,  overhead  should  be 
low  enough””  to  permit  profitable  sales  even  in 
those  war-ravaged  lands. 

In  the  time  of  Elijah  the  conversion  oP’*®  swords 
into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks  was 
disarmament  rather  than  thrift.  It  amounted  to 
a’’**  nonaggression  pledge.  In  our  time  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  war  material,  making  toys  out  of  gas  masks, 
contains  no  such  promise.””  But  with  surpluses 
mounting  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  millions  a 
month,  it  is  only  good  business  to  get””  the  most 
out  of  them  that  we  can. — Joan  David  (1186) 


To  Test  Atomic-Powered 
Locomotive 

From  the  “Lithographers’  Journal’’ 

ONE  of  the  first  constructive  experiments  with 
atomic  power  will  take  place  at  Belleville,  New 
Jersey,  in  the"®  near  future.  It  will  involve  the 
building  of  an  atomic  power-driven  experimental 
locom  'tive,*®  designed  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Ralph  Lucas,  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Industrial  and*®  Development  Company,  Elmira,  New 
York,  in  announcing  plans  for  the  test,  stated  that 
’’One  teacupful  of”  mercury  atoms,  exploded,  would 
run  a  locomotive  pulling  one  hundred  twenty  loaded 
freight  cars,  for  forty’”-five  round  trips  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.” 

He  described  the  mercury  turbine  necessary  to 
run’"®  such  a  locomotive  thus:  "It  has  a  three-hun¬ 
dred-horsepower  gasoline-driven  engine,  generating 
two’*®  hundred  twenty  volts  alternating  current, 
which  is  increased  to  fourteen  hundred  forty  volts 
direct  current  by*”  transferring  coils.  This,  in  turn, 
creates  an  electron  discharge  between  two  electrodes 
in  an  eight-inch-thick  steel  casting"”  which  will  with¬ 
stand  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pressure  per 
square  inch,  although  it  will  use  only  three  hundred 
fifty"”  thousand  pounds. 

"The  horsepower  generated  from  that  atomic  pres¬ 
sure  will  be  three  hundred  fifty  times  greater**®  than 
that  created  in  the  ordinary  locomotive.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  turbine  would  be  ready*” 
in  about  four  months  and  that  experiments  with  the 
locomotive  would  last  from  six  months  to  a 
year.  (259) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  get  you  all  the 
metal  you  needed.  Today  there  is  little  metal  to 
be"®  had  and  what  little  there  is,  is  not  good.  I 
can  get  you  a  little  tin  and  lead,  but  nickel  cannot 
be  had  at”  all. 

I  cannot  meet  the  date  you  desire  the  metal 
(I  will  need  more  time  to  get  it),  but  I  can  get 
the  metal*®  to  you  by  rail  the  end  of  this  month. 

Yours  truly,  (69) 


Dear  Sir: 

When  can  you  come  to  Erie?  I  am  in  need  of 
a  man  to  aid  me  in  marketing  my  grain  and  cattle.*® 
The  man  aiding  me  hit  his  leg  the  other  day  and 
is  lame.  He  cannot  aid  me  at  this  time. 

Can  you  get  here  in”  a  hurry? 

Yours  truly,  (44) 


Ann: 

Are  you  aware  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Marketing  League  the  tenth  of  the  month? 
I  hear  that  Marie*®  will  be  there.  Are  you  coming? 
Alice,  (26) 


Ted: 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  Red  Creek  with  my  dad 
and  me  the  15th  of  this  month?  You  and  I  can 
have  a  great  time*®  there. 

I  will  get  your  train  ticket.  Meet  me  at  the 
middle  gate  at  two. 

Neil,  (33) 
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Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Lee  will  be  in  Reading  today.  He  would 
like  to  get  good  cattle. 

He  will  remain  here  a  month.  Can*®  you  get 
here  and  go  into  this  with  him? 

Yours  truly,  (29) 

Dear  Sir; 

The  camera  data  you  desire  will  take  a  little 
time  coming  to  you.  Mr.  Qark,  our  data  man,** 
was  eager  to  get  it  to  you  today,  but  he  is  ill  and  it 
will  be  the  middle  of  the  month  when  he  can  get®* 
at  it. 

Meantime,  I  am  hurrying  the  mending  of  your 
camera. 

Yours  truly,  (54) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  %irith  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

My  men  will  begin  making  the  steel  bridge  at 
Mason  City  the  first  of  the  month.  I  have  made 
a  thorough^  analysis  of  the  work  and  I  think  most 
of  the  causes  of  delay  can  be  eliminated. 

At  our  «ex/®*  session  I  shall  inform  you  of  a 
system  of  bridge  erection  I  have  sketched  which 
will  mean  a  big  saving  for**  businessmen. 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

Dear  Madam: 

My  check  for  the  black  silk  dress  will  reach  you 
the  first  of  next  month.  The  dress  fits  very  well 
and  I  like  it**  very  much. 

You  mentioned  something  about  getting  in  a 
selection  of  pretty  scarfs  soon.  Miss  Janice  Bell,  a 
neighbor,**  desires  three  red  and  black  ones.  Will 
you  set  them  apart  for  her?  She  says  she  will  come 
to  the  city  for  them  ver/*  soon. 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  need  of  an  able  woman  to  help  me  with 
my  business.  I  would  like  a  woman  that  can  make*® 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  work  of  my  staff  and 
set  everything  straight.  She  should  have  tact  in 
working  with®*  people  and  she  should  be  a  woman 
that  can  handle  a  ^cat  many  little  details.  Also 
she  must  be  willing  and  able  to  stay  many  hours 
overtime  when  needed. 

I  am  aware  that  workers  like  the  one  I  desire 
are**  not  always  easy  to  get.  I  will,  therefore,  pay 
her  well  and  give  her  a  month’s  vacdiion. 

Yours  very  truly,  (99) 

Jim  : 

Sarah  Blaine,  the  leading  lady  in  my  play,  "The 
Black  Mask,"  is  very  ill.  Because  of  her  illness 
and  the  lack**  of  an  understudy,  the  play  cannot  be 
put  on  for  muiy  days. 

I  am  in  a  yx!  Money  is  needed  to®*  pay  the  cast 
even  when  they  are  not  working,  and  there  are  bills 
that  must  be  met. 

This  play  ^ill  be  a  big  hit;  it  has**  been  given 
much  praise,  li  would  be  a  pity  to  have  to  cease 
work  on  it. 

I  am  appealing  to  you  for  help. 

Yours,  (80) 


Graded  Letters  | 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 

A.  E.  KLEIN  I 

Dear  Sir:  ' 

I  was  sorry  to  receive  your  letter  stating  that  the  / 
gross  of  soft  balls  ordered  by  you  were  never  re¬ 
ceived.**  I  am  sending  you  a  oox  immediately  by 
express. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  account  for  the®*  : 

many  such  complaints  we  have  been  receiving  lately. 
Only  yesterday  a  situation  a  good  deal  like  yours**  . 
occurred.  The  coach  of  the  Holy  Cross  Soft  Ball  ■ 

Team  called  me  and  stated  that  several  boxes  of  , 

balls  he  ordered**  were  never  received.  ' 

Today  I  am  conferring  with  several  officials  of  i 
the  Express  Company  as  to’®®  wiiat  means  can  be  I 
employed  to  see  to  this  immediately.  It  is  my  ' 

belief  that  it  is  only  a  matter’*®  of  time  before  the  i 
mystery  will  be  solved.  Until  it  is,  though,  I  urge 
you  to  phone  me  if  any  future  orders***  for  soft  balls  i 
fail  to  reach  you  on  time.  ' 

Very  truly  yours,  (151) 

Dear  Sir: 

There  will  be  a  special  committee  meeting  a 
week  from  today  to  talk'  over  the  necessary  plans** 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  late  John  Poe.  The  hospital,  which  wilP 
be  named  John  Poe  Hospital,  is  sorely  needed.  It 
is  necessary  that  every  member  give  all  the  aid*®  he 
possibly  can  in  order  that  this  aim  may  be  achieved 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Because  of  your  gift  for*®  public  speaking,  Mr. 
Sloan,  the  leader  of  the  League,  would  like  you  ' 

to  prepare  a  convincing  speech  taking  briefly***  into 
account  the  major  occurrences  in  the  career  of  John 
Poe  from  the  date  of  his  birth  to  his  heroid**  , 

death  as  a  soldier  in  our  great  Army.  Mr.  Sloan 
is  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  the  only  one  who’*®  | 
can  give  talks  in  a  manner  that  will  make  every 
listener^  want  to  give  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
spare’*®  to  a  cause  so  necessary  and  so  well  regarded.  | 
Yours  very  truly,  (174)  , 

Dear  Sir:  , 

I  am  in  need  of  a  cashier  for  my  small  candy  \ 

store.  I  am  willing  to  employ  a  girl  on  a  part**-  i 
time  basis,  if  necessary.  i 

If  you  know  of  a  girl  that  would  like  such  a  | 
job,  I  would  be  happy  to  employ**  her  immediately. 

Yours  truly,  (46)  i 


Uncle  Sam’s  Gardens 
in  Gravel 

HALFWAY  around  the  world  on  a  lonely  island  * 
so  rocky  that  it  can’t  support  a  pigweed,  the  Army  ^ 
Air  Force  grew*®  gardens  to  feed  its  soldiers  daily  ^ 
the  tempting  foods  that  boost  the  spirits  and  keep 
men  fit  and  fighting — tomatoes,*®  lettuce,  radishes,  j 
peppers,  and  cucumbers  as  fine  as  we  grow  in  our  | 
own  gardens.  ^ 

Their  method  of  growing  plants*®  in  coral  gravel  ^ 
or  volcanic  pebbles  devoid  of  earth  is  described  ^ 
in  the  August  issue  of  Better  Homes*®  &  Gardens 
magazine.  "Hydroponics”  is  the  term  they  use 
to  describe  their  process  of  feeding  minerals  by’*®  the 
sp(K)nful,  though  the  word  in  strict  usage  refers  , 
to  growing  plants  in  liquid  rather  than  in  gravel. 
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The  story*'"  of  the  Army  Air  Force’s  turning  science 
into  action  on  the  jagged,  volcanic  Ascension  Island 
is***  one  of  courage  and  determination.  The  island 
is  just  off  the  Equator  midway  between  South 
America**®  and  Africa,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Army 
'  garrisoned  the  island,  they  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
f  lem  of  supplying**"  fresh  vegetables  for  the  men. 

The  Air  Transport  needed  space  for  ammunition, 

I  spare  parts,  and  medical  supplies.**"  Thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  ocean  travel  would  rob  any  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  sweetness. 

So  on**"  Donkey  Plains  several  months  ago  a  hy- 
i  droponics  unit  was  set  up.  Beds  400  feet  long 
by  three  feet**"  wide  were  dug  to  a  depth  of  seven 
\  inches.  The  bottoms  were  coated  with  asphalt 
to  prevent  water  loss,  since  no**®  rain  falls  for 
stretches  as  long  as  seven  months  and  the  yearly 
average  clings  around  6.4  inches,  like**"  much  of  the 
Sahara  Desert.  The  beds  were  filled  with  sifted 
volcanic  gravel.  On  the  sidewalk  above  were  built**’ 

I  two  water  tanks  where  chemicals  were  dissolved 
1  and  the  solution  permitted  to  flow  down  into  the 
1  beds.  Water**"  had  to  be  more  jealously  guarded 
'  than  the  minerals.  Cloth  strips  were  staked  across 
'  the  top  of  the  beds  to  ward  off**"  the  intense  sub- 
equatorial  sun  and  windbreaks  were  erected  to  buck 
the  prevailing  southeasterlies,  which**"  average  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Plants  were 
germinated  in  beds  supported  a  few  feet  above**" 
ground  and  watered  by  hand. 

The  project  wasn’t  an  immediate  success.  There 
were  rats,  land  crabs,  and  crickets  to  deal®"®  with. 
Volcanic  gravel  retains  so  much  heat  that  when  the 
temperature  three  feet  above  the  ground  is  90  de¬ 
grees,®*"  it  is  156  degrees  a  halt  inch  below  the 
‘  surface.  A  mulch  was  found  to  be  the  best  thing®*" 

>  to  keep  the  plants  from  cooking  before  they  even 

'  reached  the  surface.  There  are  no  bees  on  the  island, 

*  and  the  shelter®*"  kept  off  the  wind,  so  cross-pol- 

*  lination  presented  another  problem.  Science  had 

*  the  answer:  fruit-stimulating®*®  hormones  spread 
y  around  by  an  aerosal  bomb. 

^  Flushing  the  beds  once  monthly  prevents  concen- 
tration  of  chemicals,*""  and  the  soilless  farmers  dis¬ 
cover  that  after  this  flushing,  blossom-end  rot  dis¬ 
appears.  One  reason  for  the®*"  health  of  these  plants 
is  that  the  careful  mixture  of  chemical  plant  food 
fy  supplies  the  necessary  elements  to*®"  counteract 

•  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Planting  imme¬ 

diately  after  one  crop  is  exhausted®*"  keeps  up  steady 
a  production. 

y.  At  such  a  station,  one  man  can  raise  enough  to  feed 
approximately  one  thousand®*"  troops,  and,  according 

Ito  the  standardized  plan,  ten  square  feet  will  feed 
one  man  his  weekly  vitamin  requirement. 

With*""  the  Ascension  plant  under  way,  others  were 
set  up  on  similar  islands  around  the  globe.  In 
tropical**"  areas  where  the  soil  becomes  affected 
with  soil-borne  diseases,  it  is  especially  important 
I  to  raise*®"  vegetables  by  hydroponics. 

The  men  who  have  charge  of  the  hydroponics 
vegetable  factories  are**"  scientists;  pilots  with  ag- 
^  ricultural  training;  and  enlisted  men  who  arc  trained 
agronomists  and  horticulturists*”  from  commercial 
firms,  colleges,  and  universities;  and  experienced 
farmers.  Those  who  work  with  these*""  factories  are 
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enthusiastic.  The  long  range  results  are  hard  to 
guess,  but  in  immediate  results,  they’re  paying**" 
off  (721 ) 


IT'S  not  the  number  of  hours  that  a  man  puts  in. 
but  what  the  man  puts  in  the  hours  that  counts. 
— Selected. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

Condensed  in  “The  Advertiser’s  Digest” 
from  a  booklet  by 
Confederation  Life  Association 

PEOPLE  listen  with  respect  to  Professor  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane,  British  scientist  and  writer,  because  they*® 
realize  he  “knows  his  stuff.’’  He  learned  the  hard 
way,  by  being  his  own  guinea  pig.  He  used  his 
personal  experience®"  in  being  gassed  in  the  last 
war  to  become  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  effects  of*"  poison  gas.  Sometime 
ago,  after  the  sinking  of  the  submarine  "Thetis,” 
he  had  himself  sealed  in  an  air-tighfl*"  chamber  for 
fourteen  hours  to  learn  the  effect  of  confinement  on 
the  victims  as  they  approached  death.  At  a  later*®" 
date,  he  criticized  Britain’s  air-raid  shelters  and  in 
order  to  demonstrate  how  they  could  be  improved 
he  offered'*"  to  let  himself  be  lx)mbed  in  them.  The 
government  would  not  let  him  become  a  human  tar¬ 
get,  but  it  did  improve*®"  the  shelters. 

We  need  not  all  adopt  the  heroic  measures  of 
Professor  Haldane,  but  we  can  gain  the  same  degree**" 
of  public  confidence  by  knowing  our  work  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  is  the  day  of  specialists — such  specialized 
knowledge*""  is  the  requisite  today  of  every  person 
who  is  going  to  make  a  success,  regardless  of  the*” 
occupation  he  or  she  is  in. 

There  is  no  short  cut  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  learn**" — from  the  ground 
up,  building  step  by  step.  Walter  P.  Chrysler  started 
in  a  locomotive  shop,  wiping  engines.  Michael**" 
Faraday,  pioneer  in  the  study  of  electricity,  ^gan 
by  w'ashing  bottles  and  cleaning**"  instruments  for 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  inventor  of  the  safety  lamp  for 
coal  mines.  One  who  is  interested  in**®  achieving 
any  considerable  measure  of  success  must  set  for  him¬ 
self  a  definite  goal  and  then  push  on***  toward  it  with 
all  his  might. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller  stopped**®  to  watch  a 
machine  which  was  soldering  on  the  tops  of  the 
oil  cans  at  one  of  his  plants.  He  counted  the  drops 
oP**  solder  used  by  the  machine  on  each  can.  He 
asked  if  anyone  had  tested  the  machine  to  see  how 
many  drops**"  were  needed — no  one  had.  He  made 
the  test  then  and  there,  learning  that  thirty-seven 
drops  were  not  quite  enough,  but  that**"  thirty-eight 
drops  would  hold  the  cover  just  as  securely  as 
thirty-nine.  That  one  drop  of  solder  saved  the 
Standard®"*  Oil  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  the  attention  to  detail  from  one  who  knows 
his  job  that  makes®*"  for  efficiency. 

"The  weakest  living  creature,”  says  Carlyle,  "bv 
concentrating  his  powers  toward  a  single  object®®" 
can  accomplish  something,  whereas  the  strongest,  by 
dispersing  his  powers  over  many,  may  fail  to  ac¬ 
complish®*"  anything.” 

It  is  surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
we  put  ourselves  into  a  position  of  work®""  and  then 
work.  Goethe,  when  asked  how  he#accomplished 
so  much,  said;  "I  just  lower  mv  hands,  then  begin." 
Many  potential®""  successes  are  badly  side-tracked  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  set  out  an  objective  and  then 
concentrate  all  their®*"  powers  on  accomplishing  it. 
Such  a  type  of  concentration  means  that  all  other 
interests  are  cast  aside®®"  for  the  time  being  Other 
things  are  shut  out  of  one's  mind,  and  all  the 
energy  we  possess  is  directed  to®*"  the  one  end  in 
view. 

We  can’t  just  shut  things  out  of  our  mind,  how'- 
cver,  by  simply  wishing  to  do  so.  For  example,*** 
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Your  students  shoul 


It’s  true!— Ditto  is  in  vital,  money-saving  use  in 
every  recognized  type  of  business  in  the  United 
States!  Not  only  as  a  machine  to  make  copies 
cheaper,  faster,  better,  but  as  a  One-Writing  Busi¬ 
ness  System  that  has  streamlined  and  simplified 
order-billing, production,  purchasing,  and  payroll 
systems  for  thousands  of  companies! 

And  while  your  students  are  learning  about 
Ditto’s  flexibility —  immediate  adaptability  to 
business  systems-^your  school  benefits  by  having 
copies  of  anything  written,  typed,  or  drawn  in 
from  1  to  8  colors  with  push-button  ease— with¬ 
out  mats— without  stencils! 

Ditto  is  the  double-barreled.  Business  Schools 
duplicating— instruction  instrument!  It  works 
while  it  teaches— it  teaches  while  it  works! 


PAYROLL 

PRODUCTION 

purk:hasing 

ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO 


DITTO,  Inc.,  637  South  Oakley  Boulevard 


Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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Ijuai  try  to  obey  Walter  Pitkin^  jocular  little  in¬ 
struction  to  "spend  the  next  thirty  seconds  NOT 
thinking*®”  about  the  word  rhinoceros "  Concentra- 
j  tion  is  so  essential  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
I  that  the***  mind  must  be  brought  back  again  and 
again  to  the  task  at  hand.  The  rival  thoughts 
I  which  creep  in  at  first  will  eventually**”  give  way 
j  to  the  selected  objects  of  your  attention.  In  the 
I  end  you  will  be  able  to  concentrate**”  on  any  thought 
of  your  own  choosing. 

I  Of  course,  discouragements  and  hardships  do 
arise  from  time  to  time,  but  they  should**”  be  taken 
in  one's  stride,  knowing  that  they  are  all  a  part 
I  of  the  preparatory  process  to  the  ultimate^”®  ac- 
1  complishment  of  your  objective. 

]’  A  young  man  ended  his  life  recently  in  one  of 
our  larger  cities.  When’*”  the  police  arrived,  his 
mother  told  them  that  he  had  given  up  a  job 
eighteen  months  before  to  become  a  writer.’*”  He 
had  turned  out  manuscript  after  manuscript,  all  of 
I  which  were  turned  down  by  publishers.  He  became 
so’**  discouraged  that  he  had  taken  what  to  him 
was  the  easiest  way  out;  he  evidently  considered 
himself  a’*®  failure. 

If  this  boy  was  a  failure  after  eighteen  months, 

■  then  Booth  'Tarkington,  who  sent  in  his  stories  for 
five  years**  without  a  single  acceptance,  was  a  failure. 
So  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  first  pub¬ 
lished  story  met**”  with  such  criticism  that  the  doors 
of  the  publishers  were  closed  to  him  three  to  four 
years.  Then,  Ann  Nichols,  whose**®  manuscript  of 
"Abie’s  Irish  Rose”  was  turned  down  by  every 
producer  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and  which 
I  later**”  made  her  a  millionaire,  was  a  failure.  No 
I  person  is  a  failure  until  he  quits  trying.  (877) 


Eye-Bank 

THERE  are  all  kinds  of  banks  these  days,  but 
here’s  one  that  may  be  new  to  you.  Great  hope 
to  the  blind  is  now  said  to  be  assured*®  by  the 
inauguration  of  an  Eye-Bank  for  sight  restoration. 
Under  the  plan  of  operation,  people*”  who  have  good 
eyes  may  will  them  to  the  Eye- Bank,  so  persons 
blinded  by  infections  of  the  cornea  may  be*”  restored 
to  sight.  (63) 


The  Job  Higher  IJp 

E.  L.  VANSANT 
in  “Remington  Notes** 

(Concluded  from  the  December  it$ue) 


ACTING  on  pointers  gleaned  from  Miss  Christy, 
Margaret,  noteb<Mk  in  hand,  quietly  moved  to  a’*” 
small  chair  that  sat  against  the  wall  about  midway 
of  the  room.  From  this  point  she  could  hear  all 
that  Mr.  Hum  said,  even’*®  though  he  went  the  entire 
length  of  the  room.  So  she  did  not  have  to  ask 
him  to  ref>eat.*  When  he  had  finished,  he*®®  said: 

"Get  those  right  out,  please.” 

Then  he  became*  absorbed  in  his  other  mail. 

Profiting  from  her  knowledge  of  the  business,**® 
gleaned  from  Miss  Christy  and  other  sources,  Mar¬ 
garet  quickly  picked  out  what  she  knew  to  be  the 
most  im|>ortant  letter,**®  the  one  addressed  to  Smith 
&  Goss,  and  typed  it  first.  Hardly  had  she  slippy 
the  sheet  from  her  machine,  when  Mr.  Hum***  laid 
aside  his  mail  and  said: 


*  The  ttarred  tcordt  are  the  only  onet  beyond  the  vocabm- 
lOii  ^—7  of  the  first  Eight  Chapters  of  the  Manual. 
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■‘Let  me  have  that  Smith  &  Goss  letter,  please. 

I  want  to  sign  it  before  I  go  out.”*** 

Margaret  handed  him  the  letter  and  he  affixed 
his  cramped  signature*  and  returned  it,  asking  her 
to  send  it  out“^  immediately  by  special  messenger. 
Then  he  shoved  the  mail  toward  her  and  continued: 

"Answer  these  when  you  get®"*”  time.  I  have 

made  notes  on  each  one  in  regard  to  the  reply.” 

Then,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  he  shot 
back:**” 

”If  there  are  phone  calls,  don’t  make  any  appoint¬ 
ments  for  me  except  with  Sam — .” 

He  was  gone  and  she  had  not  caught  the  last**® 
name.  Still  Margaret  was  not  at  a  loss.  She  knew, 
from  Miss  Christy,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Goss  was  the 
only  man**®  who  had  access  to  Mr.  Hum’s  office  at 
all  times,  and  she  knew  that  Mr.  Hum  called  him 
"Sam.” 

She  finished  typing*®”  her  dictation,*  then  set 
about  answering  the  letters  on  which  Mr.  Hum  had 
made  notes.  Margaret  thanked  her  stars*®*®  that  she 
had  familiarized*  herself  with  that  cramped,  well- 
nigh  illegible  handwriting.  If  she  hadn’t,  his  notes 
would’”*”  have  been  almost  impossible  to  make  out. 
She  was  glad,  too,  that  she  had  taken  that  course 
in  correspondence  and’”*”  the  one  in  business  English.* 
They  enabled  her  to  write  suitable  answers  without 
loss  of  time. 

She  hoped  the  boss’”*®  would  comment  favorably 
u|wn  those  letters,  but  he  did  not.  He  signed  them 
without  a  word,  and  later,  when  "Sam”””®  Goss 
came  breezing  in,  at  about  four-fifteen,  Mr.  Hum 
told  Margaret  she  might  go  home. 

A  little  sigh  escaped””  the  girl’s  lips  as  she 
passed  out.  A  word  of  praise  would  have  meant  so 
much  to  her,  but  it  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Still, 
she”*”  told  herself,  she  had  had  an  altogether  enjoy¬ 
able  day.  How  she  wished  she  could  do  it  every 
day!  But,”*®  naturally,  one  of  the  more  experienced 
girls  would  get  the  position.  Her  work  in  the  outer 
office  would”**  seem  drab  and  monotonous  when  she 
went  back,  but  she  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Next  morning  Margaret  came  in  early,’*”  seated 
herself  before  her  machine  in  the  outer  office,  and 
went  determinedly  to  work.  She  had  just  gotten’**® 
fairly  started  when  Mr.  Hum  sent  for  her.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  heart  was  in  her  mouth.  Was  he  going  to 
"bawl  her  out’”**®  for  something  that  had  gone 
wrong  yesterday?  His  manner,  when  she  reached 
his  office,  was  grumpy.  He  was  rummaging  in’***  his 
desk,  and  said  nothing  until  he  had  found  what  he 
wanted.  Then  abruptly,  he  looked  up  saying: 

"From  now  on,  you’**®  are  my  secretary.  Miss 
Glynn,  at  the  same  salary  I  paid  Miss  Christy.  Take 
this  please.” 

As  Margaret,  book  in’*®*  hand,  slipped  into  that 
small  chair  against  the  wall  about  midway  of  the 
room,  and  began  to  take  dictation,  she’***  realized 
that  her  good  luck  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
made  a  study  of  the  job  higher  up.  (1337) 

•  •  • 


THE  greatest  undeveloped  resources  of  any.  nation 
'are  its  people. — Banking 


Leadership  Needed 

« 

IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD,  when  the  lessons 
still  so  fresh  in  our  minds  will  tend  to  grow  dim, 
we  shall  need  all  the  leadership**  we  can  muster 
—confident,  strong,  and  spontaneous.  There  is  only 
one  place  where  we  can  find  it — where  the  Marines** 
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and  our  other  fighting  men  have  found  it  in  this 
war — within  ourselves. — General  Alexander  A.  Van- 
degrift  (60) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  John  R,  Peters 
25  Broad  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Mr.  Peters: 

Did  you  ever  try  to“  see  your  ears  without  the 
aid  of  a  mirror?  It  can’t  be  done.  Anyone  you 
meet  can  see  your  ears,  but  you  can’t.  You’re*® 
too  close  to  them. 

'The  same  thing  is  likely  to  be  true  of  your 
business.  You  know  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else,*®  but  you’re  apt  to  be  too  close  to  it  to  see 
any  flaws  in  the  system  you  use  to  get  facts  and 
figures  on  sales,*®  purchases,  production  costs,  in¬ 
ventory  control,  and  other  important  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  is*®®  true  whether  your  business  is  a  bank, 
a  wholesale  house,  a  manufacturing  plant,  or  a  drug¬ 
store.  It’s  true  in  any**®  business  where  you  have 
the  problem  of  handling  money  or  keeping  records. 
That’s  where  we  can  help  you.  We  have  an**®  out¬ 
side  viewpoint  and  our  business  is  systems.  in 
many  cases,  because  of  this  experience  and  view¬ 
point,  we**®  have  been  able  to  point  out  dehniie 
ways  to  save  both  time  and  money  with  our  plan. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  try**®  it.  One  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  experienced  in  systems  for  your  line  of 
business  will  be  glad  to  discuss*®®  your  problem 
with  you.  If  he  sees  any  chance  for  improving  your 
present  method,  he  will  show  you  exactly  where**® 
and  how  changes  should  be  made. 

Check  his  recommendations  from  every  possible 
angle.  Do  nothing  unless**®  you  can  see  a  definite 
saving  of  both  time  and  money  in  black  and  white. 

'There  is  no  obligation.  Why  not**®  call  our  near¬ 
est  representative  today  ?  He  is  in  the  telephone 
book. 

Yours  truly,  (276) 

Mr.  William  Clayton 
Box  937 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Clayton: 

An  ounce  of**  prevention  is  still  worth  a  pound 
of  cure — especially  these  days  when  time  and  man¬ 
power  are  at  a  premium.*®  A  phone  call  will  bring 
our  service  man  when  you  ne^  him,  but  it  is  far 
wiser  to  arrange  with  us  for  periodic*®  inspection, 
lubrication,  and  adjustment  of  your  office  machines, 
so  that  emergencies,  and  the  delays*®  they  entail,  may 
be  prevented. 

For  full  details  of  our  automatic  inspection  system, 
call  our  nearest  office.*®® 

Sincerely  yours,  (104) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

ANDY  called  at  the  big  business  house  to  apply 
for  a  job  that  he  had  seen  advertised. 

"But,  my  dear  man,’’  said  the  manager,  “you  are 
much  too  late!  Why,  I’ve  had  over  a  thousand 
applications  already !’’ 

Andy  looked  thoughtful. 


"Well,’’  he  said,  after  a  while,  "how  about  em¬ 
ploying  me  to  classify  the  applications?” 

•  •  • 

DURING  the  preceding  week  mother  was  trying 
to  teach  Tommy  table  etiquette.  This  was  her  result: 

Tommy:  Pass  the  butter! 

Mother:  If  what? 

Tommy:  If  you  can  reach  it. 

•  •  • 

PAT  was  set  to  work  with  the  circular  saw  during 
his  first  day  at  the  saw  mill.  The  foreman  gave 
careful  instructions  how  to  guard  against  injury, 
but  no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  he  heard 
a  howl  from  the  novice,  and,  on  turning,  he  saw 
that  Pat  had  already  lost  a  finger. 

"Now,  how  did  that  happen?”  the  foreman  de¬ 
manded. 

"Sure,"  was  the  explanation,  "I  was  jist  doin’ 
like  this  when — bejabers,  there’s  another  gone!” 

•  •  • 

A  COLLEGE  S'TUDENT  wrote  to  his  father: 
"Dear  Father,  I  am  broke,  and  have  no  friends. 
What  shall  I  do?” 

His  Father’s  Answer:  "Make  friends  at  once.” 

•  •  • 

HE:  Now  that  we  are  married,  perhaps  I  can 
point  out  a  few  of  your  defects. 

She:  Don’t  bother,  dear,  I  know  all  about  them. 
It’s  those  defeCtS  that  kept  me  from  getting  a  better 
man  than  you. 

Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Hutchinson: 

Take  it  by  and  large,  the  No.  1  headache  of 
modern  business  is  wasted  time. 

Messengers,*®  clerks,  even  executives,  traipse  around 
correcting  what  could  have  been  done  right  the 
first  time  by  clear  instructions,*®  clearly  transmitted. 

Your  business  forms  can  be  efficient.  They  can 
speed  up  the  writing  of  handwritten  records  as** 
much  as  172  per  cent,  of  machine- written  records, 
95  per  cent.  'They  can  reduce*"  confusion,  over¬ 
lapping,  the  cost  of  tedious  routine.  They  can  be 
custom-built  to  save  you  thousands  of  hours  yearly!^'* 

We  have  a  specialist  ready  to  consult  with  you 
who  speaks  the  language  of  your  own  business.  Let 
him  demonstrate’*®  now  how  our  business  form  en¬ 
gineering  and  printing  can  show  results.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  Headquarters  of  the**®  nearest  division,  as 
listed  at  the  top  of  this  letter,  or  its  local  office. 
The  time  saved  by  the  use  of*®  these  forms  will 
seem  as  though  you  increased  your  office  staff  by 
ten  per  cent. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (176) 

Dear  Mr.  Hassett: 

Our  sales-control  file  is  to  a  postwar  selling  or¬ 
ganization  what  the  stethoscope  is*®  to  a  doctor — 
a  simple,  fast,  accurate  instrument  providing  the  facts 
on  which  intelligent  action  must*®  be  based. 

With  it,  the  sales  manager  has  fresh  field  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  day-to-day  control  of  opera¬ 
tions*®  as  well  as  for  long-range  planning.  He 
knows  who  are  his  prospects — who  is  buying — 
who  is  not — with  sales  results  shown*®  by  product 
or  line  classification.  He  has  a  crystal-clear  picture 
of  each  salesman’s  effort  and  production,*®*  what 
he  attempted,  what  he  accomplished.  He  has  the 
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Students  need  SOUNDEX 
filinar  instruction  for  MIIM 


Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Nash  is  head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Memorial  High 
School  for  (?irls,  Roxbury,  Mass.  She  speaks  with  authority  on  the  value  of  this 
system  in  placing  students  in  desirable  and  permanent  positions. 


Says  Miss  Nash  —  under  whose  direction  the  office  practice 
courses  at  this  school  have  been  a  model  of  vocational 
training  — 

“We  have  noticed  an  increasing  demand  for  operators 
trained  in  Soundex  filing.  Upon  completing  our  courses,  our 
girls  readily  obtain  permanent  positions  in  large  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  public  and  private,  where  Soundex  has  been 
installed.” 

“Soundex  is  well  adapted  for  use  where  the  volume  of 
filing  demands  accurate,  fast  and  economical  handling  of 
the  records,  ft  is  most  valuable  in  filing  similar  names,  varia¬ 
tions  in  spelling  of  the  same  name,  and  foreign  names.” 

“  I'he  rules  are  easy  to  apply  and  the  subject  is  developed 
in  logical  sequence,  therefore  our  students  acquire  facility 
with  a  marked  economy  of  time.” 

Soundex  instruction  is  offered  exclusively  in  the  Remington 
Rand  Filing  Course  —  the  only  practice  course  that  includes 
this  and  all  the  other  filing  systems  widely  used  today. 


Ask  us  for  full  porticulars  of  our 
Practice  Plans  of  Filing  and  the 
exclusive  services  for  teachers  — 
many  of  which  are  offered  free  — 
that  accompany  them.  Just  write 
us,  or  use  THIS  COUPON. 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


■k 
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ippr 
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Milt  N.  M«a  Sowycr 
Amaricon  initituto  of  Filine 
Komlnglon  Rone,  Inc. 

315  Fourth  Avon** 

Now  York  10,  Now  York 

Sood  cOMploto  doloilt  okoul  your 
Froetteo  Flont  of  Filing  and  tho  froo  tor- 
vkoi  for  toochori  that  lupplomont  Ihom. 

I  am  intorottod  Ini 

□  Filina  □  VUIWo 

Q  Soundox 

School 

e 
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Add  re*i  .  .  -n..  — .  .-.rt-rr- .  ^  ^ 

City  X  Stalo  - - — — 

When  returning  this  coupon,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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short-cut  to  constructive  and  profit-building  sales  ad- 
ministration.“* 

With  this  sales-control  file  the  individual  sales¬ 
man  can  schedule  his  time  for  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.*^  He  can  analyze  his  progress,  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  accounts  with  greater  possibilities. 

Our  nearest  office***  will  be  happy  to  demonstrate 
our  equipment  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (174) 


A  Country  Holiday 

(Junior  O,  C,  A.  Tost  for  January) 

Dear  Jack: 

Sleigh-riding  proved  to  be  a  jolly  way  to  spend 
the  holiday.  About  a  score  of  lads  and  lassies, 
wearing**  warm  togs,  hopped  on  the  low-swung 
"bob”  sleigh  drawn  by  a  team.  The  night  was 
frosty  clear  with  a  big  moon.  Our  slei^  bells 
tingled**  merrily  as  we  cantered  along  over  bumps 
and  ruts  that  scrambled  us  up  at  times.  We  drove 
to  a  little**  country  church  that  was  having  "open 
house.”  After  brief  services  the  clergyman  joined 
us  in  an  old-fashioned  frolic.**  Refreshments  were 
served  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  after  which  he 
said  a  short  prayer,  and  then  we  clattered  gaily*** 
home  again. 

Gail,  (103) 

Defining  a  Liberal 
Education 

(January  O.  C.  A.  Momborship  Tost) 

"THAT  MAN  I  think  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is 
the  ready**  servant  of  his  will  and  does  with  ease 
and  pleasure  all  the  work  that  as  a  mechanism  it  is 
capable**  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  en¬ 
gine  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in 
smooth  working  order;**  ready  like  a  steam  engine 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors**  of  the  mind; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws*** 
of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is 
full  of  life  and  fire  but  whose  passions  are  trained 
to  come***  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant 
of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love 
all  beauty  whether  oP**  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate 
vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.” 

— Thomas  Huxley  (156) 

- ♦ - 

And/Or 

.  .  .  "and/or,"  that  befuddling,  nameless  thing, 
that  Janus-faced  verbal  monstrosity,  neither  word 
nor  phrase,  the  child  of  a  brain  of  someone  too 
lazy  or  too  dull  to  express  his  precise  meaning, 
or  too  dull  to  know  what  he  did  mean,  now  com¬ 
monly  used  by  lawyers  in  drafting  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  or  as 
a  cunning  device  to  conceal  rather  than  express 
meaning  .  .  .  Employers’  Mut.  Liability  Ins.  Co. 


**You  Ought  to  Be  ThankfuP* 

(Continued  from  page  280) 

required  making  some  intricate  adjustments, 
though  none  that  compared  in  difficulty  with 
writing  in  longhand. 

But  my  special  gratitude  for  shorthand  con¬ 
tinued  after  I  no  longer  wrote  with  my  left 
hand.  My  right  hand,  fresh  from  its  cast, 
was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  weight  and  fatigue. 
Lifting  a  crayon  seemed  like  raising  a  crow¬ 
bar.  Even  when  lifted,  the  crayon  had  to  be 
guided  by  muscles  long  unused  to  making  fine 
distinctions  and  difficult  combinations  of  let¬ 
ters. 

While  I  could  use  only  my  left  hand,  I 
formed  the  habit  of  writing  only  shorthand 
when  making  criticisms  of  students’  papers, 
That  practice  I  have  continued. 

My  longhand  is  still  too  tremulous  to  inflict 
on  my  friends.  Yet  a  boost  to  my  morale  came 
the  other  day  while  I  was  helping  a  first-year 
student.  As  I  demonstrated  some  points  in  her 
notebook,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  do  you  think 
I  can  ever  learn  to  write  shorthand  like  that 
— shorthand  that  is  beautiful?” 

Then,  to  myself,  I  said  again,  "Yes,  you 
ought  to  be  thankful — thankful  that  you 
teach  shorthand.” 

- <1 - 

"There  are  times  when  the  teacher  is  baffled 
by  conflicting  theories  of  education.  The  defini¬ 
tion  that  education  is  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  is  easily  un-| 
derstood  by  the  teacher.  But  Pestalozzian  ob-j 
ject,  teaching,  Froebelian  absolute  idealism,  the  I 
demands  of  ethical  culture,  G.  Stanley  Hall’s 
recapitulation  theory,  the  child-centered  school  of, 
Dewey,  the  planned  society  of  Counts,  laissez- 
faire,  'fixed  ends,’  'stream  of  conscious  thought,’ 
the  theory  of  organic  education,  the  project 
method,  the  integrated  school,  the  theory  ofi 
concomitant  learning,  the  Hutchins  theory,  the 
Adler  theory,  the  Bagley  theory — not  to  mention 
Rousseau,  the  late  Herbartians,  Bode,  Kilpatridc, 
and  McMurry — all  constantly  barrage  the  teacher, 
each  seeking  a  following,  each  usually  contra¬ 
dicting  the  other,  till  in  confusion  or  despera¬ 
tion  the  teacher  resolves  to  render  the  texts  to 
the  theorists,  but  to  keep  the  classroom  sacred 
for  the  child.” — From  an  address  by  Frederick 
J.  Gillis,  Boston  Public  Schools 
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